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How Olin Aluminum helps to transform concept into construction 

Today, aluminum is pacing a creative upsurge in architecture and construction. Its myriad alloys, finishes 
and uses are springboards for advanced construction techniques ... for dazzling design departures. 
Architects, designers, engineers and builders find that Olin Aluminum helps them realize aluminum's 
potentialities more fully. They're tapping our reserves of complete, up-to-the-minute metallurgical 
information, We aid them in turning design objectives into aluminum sheet, extrusions and structural 
As in construction * so in your industry. Work with Olin Aluminum and you'll find us a creative- 
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mindpd, fast-moving source of quality materials. Look for your local § representative in 




Right this minute you have a good chance to make a sale 




Just pick up your phone and try selling by Long Distance 




"We've found that the best way to 
make extra sales in a hurry is a Long 
Distance call," reports L. R. Faylor, 
district manager of Homelite, Denver. 

"Here's a recent example: In less 
than four hours, we picked up over 
$9500 in new orders from dealers in 
three states. The cost for the calls was 
only $29.40." 

Selling by telephone works— it's so 
much like selling in person. Try it and 
see for yourself. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM m 




Long Distance pays off! 

Use it now . . .for all it's worth ! 
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A COCOON it's not. And if you guessed a coffee bean, a wad 
of cotton, or a popover . . . wrong, too. lt T s something we have a lot of 
respect for, because we ship trillions of them. It's wheat - 
a single kernel photographed close up and enlarged 50 times. 
The point is, no matter what you want to ship - whether measured 
in millions of bushels or thousands of tons - you can be sure 
the Rock Island will spare no effort to transport it carefully, quickly, 
and economically. Modern equipment electronic traffic controls, 
automatic classification yards, systemwide teletype and 
microwave networks, experienced, expert conscientious personnel 
- all assure that your freight will be handled 
the way you want it handled. 

ROCK ISLAND LINES 

the ra/froad of planned progress 
...geared to the nation's future 

CHICAGO 5 




KEY CONSIDERATIONS: 

Tlae MAN 

The CHAIR tliat holds the man wlio does the worlc 
The GIRL behind the man 




Get day-long efficiency with the New CRITERION 




SPECIALISTS 




SEATING AND SEATING ONLV FOR OVER 30 YEARS 



The most important piece of furniture a man or 
woman uses in an office is the chair. Other furniture holds 
the work , . . the chair holds the worker! The worker's 
alertness and efficiency depend largely upon the chair he sits 
And he can't sit in a better chair for top 



Model 41400 



Model 41430 



Model 51410 



Criterion'*, clean. ui«.p lme$ complement any decor. Unique cantilever 
arms allow complete teg freedom, Bridge-strong iteel construction 
assures long chair life. Deep foam cushions in seat and bach for cwl 
comfort all day long. 



accomplishment than the new Harter Criterion 
designed for a fuller day's work. Invest in 
Harter Chairs for 
productivity dividends! 



it is 



Get tree full color literature by return mail Jusl clip 1 his | 
coupon, print your name on your letterhead, and mail to: * 



lit 



HARTER CORPORATION 

5009 Prairie Slrwt. Slurgt*. Michigan 
Canada; Harter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 




Death can 




a closely held corporation 
wide open ! 



When a stockholder dies, serious problems arise. Business 
Insurance from New York Life can help solve them. 

The man who owns stock in a closely held corporation 
may leave his heirs and business associates a big share 
of trouble. 

Suppose the widow inherits the stock. Will she receive 
dividends? If she wants to take an active part in manage- 
ment, will the other stockholders approve? What salary 
can she expect? Suppose she has to sell t he stock to provide 
income or to pay death taxes. Who will buy? . , . and at 
what price? Even if the surviving stockholders are willing 
to buy, they may not have funds available. And unless a 
controlling interest is for sale, an "outside" buyer could be 
hard to find. Besides, how welcome will a newcomer be? 
Might he vote for drastic changes in the company? 

Obviously, these are only a few of the many problems 



that can arise. Fortunately, there's an excellent preventive! 
A business continuation agreement backed by Business 
Insurance from New York Life can 1) guarantee the sur- 
viving owners control of their corporation, and 2) assure 
the heirs a fair price, in cash, for their shares. 

This is only one of many kinds of Business Insurance 
available through your New York Life Agent. To learn 
how one of them can benefit your company, call him soon. 
Or write: New York Life Insurance Co., Dept. NB-4, 51 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. {In Canada: 443 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 

NEW YORK LIFE 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE (Sl/fe 



Life Insurance • Group Insurance 
Annuities * Accident & Sickness Insurance * Pension Plans 



managements WASHINGTON LETTER 



►ECONOMIC WOBBLE AHEAD? Look again. 

Here's how 25 top business economists 
see the future: 

At closed session in Washington, only 
one sees some business slippage before 
end of '60. 

Three see flutter in * 61. 

Twenty-one see steady, moderate growth 
ahead, plateauish '61. 

Look at future this way, says one: 

Year ahead will bring expansion, but 
percentage growth will be less than 
past two years. 

Don't expect boom to bail you out of 
your mistakes as in * 58 and * 59. 

►HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT — 

The legendary statistician who drowned 
while wading across a river that had an 
average depth of three feet? 

►STATISTICAL AVERAGES CAN FOG economic 
horizon. 

Here's one for you to examine closely. 

Study by National Bureau of Economic 
Research shows average boom goes on for 
almost 30 months. 

Add 30 months to April •SB- 
statistical beginning of current expan- 
sion — and you come out with October r 60. 

Does that mean America's next reces- 
sion is due to start next fall? 

Assumption that it will overlooks fact 
that economic fluctuations are influ- 
enced by consumers, businessmen, govern- 
ment — rather than statistical averages. 

Says Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief 
economist, National Industrial 
Conference Board: 

"Policies we pursue in 1960, decisions 
made by consumers, businesses, government 
now and in months ahead will determine 
character, duration and amplitude of 
this cycle rather than a simple chrono- 
logical relationship with April 1958," 

►HERE'S CURRENT CYCLE situation; 

Boom is 25 months old. 

Previous boom — '55 to' 57 — lasted 35 
months. 

One before that — '49 to '53 — went on 
for 45 months. 

Note that both are longer than the 
30-month average for all booms. 

Careful analysis of current situation 
adds up to a probable boom length no 
shorter than previous two booms. 



►SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE distinguishes 
current boom from others. 
It's price change. 

Economic expansion since '58 has been 
achieved with little inflation. 

Wholesale price index reveals what is 
happening. 

During '49 to '53 boom the index went 
up 11 per cent. 

Index from '55 to '57 moved up seven 
per cent. 

Since '58 the index has gone up less 
than one per cent. 

►WATCH END-PRODUCT DEMAND for clues to 
future business trends. 
Your guide includes: 

1. What consumers are doing—Never 
have Americans taken so much merchandise 
off business shelves as currently. 

Consumption rate now is running about 
$18 billion ahead of year ago. 

This troubles some economists who had 
expected even bigger sales. 

Still it's a record rate. 

Moreover, Americans are earning more 
than ever before and uptrend for buying 
can be expected to continue. 

2. What businessmen are doing—Plans 
for business investment in new plant and 
equipment point up 14 per cent over year 
ago as firms get ready to spend 

$37 billion in '60. 

This trend indicates businessmen's 
confidence in future opportunities, 

3. What government is doing — Biggest 
single consumer is Uncle Sam, whose 
current purchases of goods and services 
indicate probable consumption of about 
$54 billion this year. 

Add demand by state, local governments 
and you have total government purchases 
of goods and services running at annual 
rate of about $98.5 billion for '60. 

Next year points to a probable outlay 
of $102.5 billion. 

Note that end-product demand in all 
categories points up. 

That means total business volume — now 
close to $500 billion annual rate — will 
probably continue to trend upward in 
months ahead. 

►POPULATION GROWTH— often mentioned as 
a plus factor in America's future — will 
provide many new business opportunities. 
Sample: Census projection shows 
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that, 10 years from now, we'll have 4b 
million children under 10 years of age. 

We have 39 million now. 

That means an expanding market for 
companies handling items used by 
children under age 10, 

But don't overlook problems population 
growth will bring. 

Sample : 

Number of consumer Americans will rise 
faster than producer Americans* 

That means output per producer will 
have to rise significantly in years to 
come* 

Look at these projections: 

People up to age 24 (now 81 million of 
them) will number 105 million in '70. 

People age 65 and older (16 million of 
them now) will number 20 million. 

That adds up to an increase of about 
28 million in age brackets of people who 
primarily consume rather than produce. 

Producer age group — 25 to 65 — will go 
up only seven million. 

In addition to the need for boosting 
worker productivity, you can count on 
more women working in years ahead. 

►DOCTRINE OF COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE— 
Know that term? 

It's an economic principle that 
influences your business. 

What it means is that each region or 
area in a free market tends to 
specialize in production of those goods 
it can make and sell best. 

Look at books: 

At the end of the past century, Massa- 
chusetts led as book publisher. 

Now New York and Illinois account for 
70 per cent of total book shipments in 
this country. 

Look at autos: 

Michigan had two thirds of all 
automotive jobs 10 years ago. 

Less than half of the auto industry's 
employment (45 per cent) now is located 
in Michigan, 

►U. S. MARITIME INDUSTRY slumps. 

Measure of decline: 

At War II f s end, U. S.-flag vessels 
carried 66 per cent of American maritime 
cargoes. 

Today's percentage; 15. 

Why the slump? 

Foreign-flag ships operate cheaper 



tnan ours, are cheaper to build, hence 
they get the bulk-cargo business by 
underbidding American carriers. 

►SPREAD BETWEEN SHIPBUILDING prices 
here and abroad is big, getting bigger. 
Example : 

18-knot vessel with 600,000 cubic feet 
capacity costs $3.7 million in Japan. 

Similar ship here would cost builder 
about $5 million. 

►BIG DIFFERENTIAL is labor cost. 
Study shows : 

Labor in U. S. shipyards represents 
22 per cent of ship's total cost. 
In Germany it's 10 per cent. 
In Japan it's eight. 

►ATOMIC MERCHANT SHIP nears completion, 
may sail next fall. 

It's called N. S. (for Nuclear Ship) 
Savannah, will cost about $30 million, 
is being outfitted at Camden, N. J. 

After initial trips with scientists, 
dignitaries aboard, Savannah will visit 
U. S. ports, then make overseas stops 
to demonstrate U, S. technology. 

With crew of 40, about 60 passengers, 
Savannah will be capable of 21 knots, 
carry 9,400 tons of cargo. 

It'll run about three years before 
taking on new uranium fuel. 

►OFFICIALS THINK ATOMIC SHIP will have 
commercial impact. 

Maritime Administration, which built 
Savannah as part of research program, 
hopes project will prove feasibility of 
converting other ships to atomic power. 

That could eventually put U. S- ships 
in better competitive position with 
foreign-flag vessels. 

Government is already working on 
proposal to convert a tanker to atoms. 

But note this: 

West Germany — a principal competitor 
—is exploring a similar idea. 

►HYDROFOIL VESSEL will also make head- 
lines by mid-1961. 

That's launching target. 

To be built by Grumman Aircraft at a 
cost of about ?1.5 million, 80-ton 
ocean-going craft will skim over the 
waves at 60 knots. 

Idea is speedy passenger service. 
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►ARE YOU ABOUT TO LOSE some of your 
key men? 

Demand for excutive talent is running 
high. 

Recruiting organisations report heavy 
calls for managers in many lines as 
companies build management power for the 
future. 

Raiding is rising — that is, companies 
are hiring executives away from other 
firms, especially smaller and medium- 
sized firms. 

But you can protect your firm against 
raiding. 

Consultants list these key buffers: 

Reward effort, recognize good perform- 
ance adequately. 

Make sure your compensation program 
is competitive in your industry. 

Provide advancement opportunities. 

Minimize job insecurity. 

Note: Firings are up, too. 

For more on that, see page 96. 

►THE 520 BILLIONTH TAX DOLLAR to be 
spent for national defense since end of 
World War II will pass through U. S. 
Treasury in about eight weeks. 

During 15 years since world 
hostilities ended, U. S. has spent more 
for defense than it spent for all wars 
combined since the winter of 1776. 

Amount far exceeds cost of War II. 

Tapering of high cost for defense is 
not in sight. 

By end of next fiscal year major 
national defense will have cost U. S. 
taxpayers a total of 5565 billion. 

How to reduce this drain of our 
national wealth — as well as that of other 
nations — will be subject of top-level 
discussions in Paris this month. 

On the eve of this meeting, Nation's 
Business asked leading world spokesmen 
to comment on the future of the world. 

They discuss outlook for peace, 
prospects for arms reduction, coming 
world-wide economic growth. 

Begins on page 46. 

►DEPARTMENT OF ARITHMETIC: 

Start with Benjamin Franklin, noted 
exponent of thrift. 

Franklin said: 

"A penny saved is two pence clear, 

•A pin a day's a groat a year." 

Had America begun at Franklin's birth 



dropping $36,16 per second in the 
federal piggy bank and continued without 
interruption until now, today's federal 
debt could have been paid off about the 
middle of this month. 

►OFFICIALS TALK about getting 
Uncle Sam out of business-type activities 
that compete with private enterprise. 
Progress? 

Here # s the record: 

On Sept, 21, 1959, Bureau of Budget 
issued Bulletin No. 60-2 providing for 
new evaluation of all commercial-type 
enterprises of government. 

Said the directive: 

■It is policy of the Administration 
that federal government will not start 
or carry on any commercial-industrial 
activity to provide a service or 
product for its own use if such product 
or service can be procured from private 
enterprise through ordinary business 
channels." 

Directive originated in Cabinet 
meeting, was intended to build new fire 
under program started in '55. 

Now switch to newly published hear- 
ings on '61 appropriations. 

Time is Mar. 8, 1960. 

Rep* George Mahon, Appropriations 
Committee chairman, is asking Defense 
Department officials what progress has 
been made* 

Official replies: 

"Mr. Chairman, gentlemen — 60-2 has 
been a matter we have discussed at 
quite some length. 

"Implementation of it has not been pro- 
ceeded with as yet, as we have not arrived 
at any firm conclusion on its contents, 

"I think that about covers our position 
in the matter at the present time." 

►TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY asks for 

$3.4 million public works appropriation 

to bolster its fertilizer venture. 
TVA — biggest producer of electricity 

—distributed 246,508 tons of fertilizer 

during past year. 

Selling price: $14.8 million- 
Production cost: $17.5 million. 
Expected production this year: About 

(20 million worth. 

Since venture began in 1934, TVA has 

produced more than 8.1 million tons. 
Plant investment exceeds $40 million. 
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Safer, easier-to-use, 
more accurate paper 
trimmers for your office! 



V WATCH 
THIS ISSUE 




NEW MILTON BRADLEY 
PAPER TRIMMERS 

SAFER! PROTECTS HANDS with new 
compression- type lift spring that holds 
knife up when released so it can't fall 
and cause injury. After each cut the han- 
dle returns automatically to position safe 
and ready for use* 

RUGGED! Always ready for duty. Re- 
quires no adjustment. Produces clean, 
accurate cutting. 

EASIER TO USE ! Cuts with little effort. 
New comfort-grip handle reduces 
fatigue. 

STREAMLINED DESIGN I Two -toned 
color grey blends well in any office sur- 
rounding. 

New Milton Bradley Paper Trimmers offer 
you a wide choice of sizes — 8" x 8" up to 
30" x 30". There's one that's just right for 
your office. See your dealer today. 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY KISSED. 



Veterans want 
billions more 

Congress pressed to grant costly 
new pensions ? housing, schooling 



Congress is under strong election- 
year pressure to boost veterans' 
benefits by more than $3.6 billion 
next year and $23.7 billion over the 
next decade. 

Organized veterans, accustomed 
to open-handed treatment from the 
government, are swamping con- 
gressmen with mail demanding ap- 
proval. 

Few letters urging caution have 
shown up. 

However, economy -minded law- 
makers think that few of the schemes 
will become law if businessmen and 
others get behind their efforts to 
prevent new drains on the Treasury. 

Veterans* benefits already are the 
fourth largest item in the federal 
budget. 

President Eisenhower estimates 
these outlays at almost $5.5 billion 
in the fiscal year starting July 1, 
up S3 14 million from the current 
year. 

Furthermore, he warned in his 
budget message: "Expenditures for 
these programs, as presently au- 
thorized, will continue to increase 
in future years as our veterans ad- 
vance in age." 

Cost of the new programs would 
be piled on top of these already an- 
ticipated increases. 

Proposals being pushed would: 

> Give peacetime ex-servicemen the 
same loan and school benefits as 
war veterans. 

> Extend to Feb. 1, 1965, the World 
War II veterans home and farm 
loan guaranty program now sched- 
uled to die this July 25. 

* Set up a much broader system of 
direct federal loans to veterans for 
homes and farms. 

> Allow World War II veterans an- 



other chance to get government life 
insurance. 

► Grant each World War I veteran 
a pension of £100 ;\ month with no 
strings attached. 

Rep. Olin E. Teague, the Texas 
Democrat who heads the House Vet- 
erans* Affairs Committee, firmly op- 
poses the no string attached World 
War I pensions and the reopening 
of insurance eligibility for World 
War II vets. He's taking a long and 
searching look at the scheme to give 
educational and loan benefits to 
peacetime ex-servicemen. 

Mr. Teague and Democratic Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia have 
been restraining influences on vet- 
erans legislation for many years, al- 
though they have gone along with 
many benefits they felt ex-service- 
men had earned. Mr. Byrd is chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which handles veterans leg- 
islation. 

Veterans' groups are making an 
unusually strong fight for their pro- 
posals this year. For example. Mr. 
Teague says "the pressure is in- 
tense" for the pension scheme, 
which would cost SI. 9 billion the 
first year. 

"I just don't know whether we 
will be able to hold down irrespon- 
sible spending demands unless we 
get more mpport from people 
across the country who'll pay the 
bills," the Texan declares. 

If the pension bill is passed, 
most congressmen arc sure the- Pres- 
ident will veto it. Also, Mr, Eisen- 
hower has all but promised to kill 
any proposal to give loan and edu- 
cational benefits to peacetime ex- 
servicemen. 

Such benefits, Mr. Eisenhower 
dec I ami in his budget messages 
"are not justified because they are 
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NASA-USAF-Navy X-75 manned rocket gets a vital part 



delivered with jet -age speed by AIR EXPRESS 



X-15 part flies first 3000 miles by Air Express 

The scene: Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. Crack engineers work 'round the clock to ready the X-15 
for its flight to the brink o f outer space. Its engine, built by Thiokol in Denvilfe, New Jersey, packs 
a 400,000 HP punch— more than the power of two giant ocean liners! Because of an accelerated 
assembly schedule, some parts— like this turbine pump control— are installed right on the flight line. 
They must be shipped fast, with kid-glove handling. In 
short, a Job for low -cost A fR EXPRESS, Give your business ^ V — » 

these advantages, too. Call Air Express to speed your Ej)CPf^ESS 



products FIRST TO MARKET 



FIRST TO SELL 



CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY * GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. $, SCHEDULED AIRLINES 



"You can read this 

because of 
Hosier's exclusive 
"Visual f 

This unique file drawer design fans 
open papers and folders. Gives 
unobstructed vie* of each record. 
Result; :uch faster and easier filing, 
finding, and reference. When drawer 
closes, papers are compressed, won't 
sag, curl, slip down. The Hosier 
Insulated file has aanj exclusive 
features. Sxasples: individually 
locking doors, interchangeable key 
0? coatinati011 l^ks; pushbutton 
pm control and faaous Hosier f,« 

w the full stcrr <UmA 

CI7 ' ™ coupon not! 



"Vuataf \"' 



A r O hidttrn 
drawer space: 
the last inch 
retft into vittc 




The Mosler Safe Company 

WvrliVri Ijurgtst Bu ilder of Safes and Vaults 
Dept. NB-560, 320 Filth Ave., N.Y. I. N.V. 
Send me information on wosle* insulated files 



VETERANS 

continued 

not supported by the conditions of 
military service. 

"Peacetime ex-servicemen are 
recognized as being in a different 
category from wartime veterans. 
Those 1 who serve in peacetime un- 
dergo fewer rigors and hazards . . * 
the disruption of their educational 
plans and careers is miniinized . , . 
they now receive substantial pay 
and benefits, and they return to 
civilian life under more favorable 
conditions after receiving valuable 
training while in service." 

Moreover, he added, these bene- 
fits "would be directly contrary to 
the incentives which have been pro- 
vided to encourage capable indi- 
viduals to make military service a 
career." 

Carter L. Burgess, a member of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce's National Defense Commit- 
tee, made the same point at a House 
Veterans' Affairs Committee hear- 
ing. Mr. Burgess, a former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, warned: 

"It is most important to avoid 
new legislation which could under- 
mine the efforts of the armed serv- 
ices to build an effective military 
force having the well trained and 
experienced personnel required to 
fight with today's highly complex 
weapons." 

Defense Department surveys, he 
pointed out, disclosed that a large 
percentage of the enlisted men who 
left service right after the Korean 
war did so to take advantage of the 
educational benefits offered by the 
government. 

Another spokesman for the Na- 
tional Chamber, Dr. Henry King 
Stanford, president of Birmingham- 
Southern College, noted that the 
federal government already has ade- 
quate programs to help qualified 
students get schooling. He cau- 
tioned further that already -crowded 
colleges would be swamped if they 
get a new crop of 01 students. 

The Bureau of the Budget and 
Office of Education, speaking for 
the Admin ist ra t ion , st ressed the 
cost of the school aid, which would 
total more than $300 million a year 
until at least 1970. 

Some congressmen don't like the 
idea at all. 

Democratic Rep. James A. Haley 
of Florida, a member of the Veter- 
ans' Affairs Committee, commented 
at a hearing that if a veteran is not 
interested in getting an education 
under present programs, "there is 
{ continued on page 16) 
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Twelve major American firms shed new 
light on improved business methods 
. . and the entire report, compiled 
by Ansco, is yours^ for the asking. 




For the first time ever— a defin- ^| itive report 

on applying photographic tech- v ^^^niques to cut costs 
and improve efficiency through- out business functions. 

The result of careful research into America's largest corporations, 
this report may well serve as the basis for improved business 
methods in your firm , . . in many cases without materially 
increasing photographic expenditures. Write, on your letter- 
head, or fill in the attached coupon for a free copy. 

For your photographic personnel, Ansco has made available, at 
no charge, industrial samples of sensitized materials tailored to 
your company's specific needs. Why not suggest that they write 
us requesting a sampler for use in your corporate operations? 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 



Ansco 



Ansco, Dept. N 
Binghamton t New York 

Please send me A nsco's case history 
report on photography in industry. 
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Announcing 



L/llffS RENT-8-CAR 



minute-saver service 



I 





£000 



tin 



YOUR NAME Give your ,ocal Avis office your namet time and date ° f arrival and your destination. We'll do the rest! 

When you arrive, the red carpet is out! You're expected ! And this card with your name is on your car. 




Now charge Av*s Rent-a-Car Services with your Avis, American Express, Diners' Club, or Carte Blanche Cards- Sheraton 



"minute-saver service" 





ON YOU R CAR ^ es ' ^ v ' s ^ as vour car wa 't' n S w 'th y° ur name on it . . . a new Ford or any other fine 
car of your choice. Wherever you travel, whatever your need. Avis has the car for you ! 




AND YOU'RE OFF ! Bound for Pleasure with no irritating delays ... no red tape. Next time you plan 
a trip, ask for "minute- saver service"— the extra service at no extra charge. 



AVIS RENT-a-CAR 



Hotel, Air, Rail, and other accredited charge cards are honored. Avis Inc., 18 Irvington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 



These people are "Ready-to-Buy* 




Coming soon.. .a new way to reach 

your most valuable markets 
the people who are "Ready-to -Buy 1" 




The 1960 Victor Automatic Printing Calculator- 
easy to use as an adding machine 

Victors exclusive Magic Motor Bar and simpte to use no special training is 

Simpla-Key handle all calculations, needed. So handsome it decorates the 

print answers clearly, with true sym- desk it works on. So sensibly priced 

bob, on tape. Automatic Constant, you'll be surprised! See Yellow Pages 

Total Transfer and Credit Balance. So for nearest dealer or factory branch. 




VICTOR 



business machines 

Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago T8, Illinois 



VETERANS 

continued 



no need to let him waste another 
year or two at government expense. 
A man who has no more individual 
initiative than to sit back simply 
because he served his country, we 
will say for six months, and acquire 
an education at the expense of the 
American taxpayer is never going to 
contribute very much to this na- 
tion" 

Of the major proposals before 
Congress, the most likely to become 
law is some extension of the home 
and farm loan guaranty program for 
World War II veterans. Under this 
authority, the Veterans Adminisi ra- 
tion backs private loans. 

Representative Teague favors an 
extension to the Feb. 1, 1965 dead- 
line on similar benefits for Korean 
war veterans. And he's sponsoring 
a bill to expand direct federal lend 
tng to as much as $F> billion a year. 
These loans would be available In 
any veteran unable to get a private 
loan. At present, direct federal lend- 
ing is confined to rural areas. 

The Veterans Administration 
would get the money by issuing de- 
bentures carrying not less than four 
and one-half per cent interest. To 
get the lending started, the bill 
would authorize the va to use 25 
per cent, or about $1.4 billion of the 
$5.7 billion in the veterans insur- 
ance fund, to purchase the new 
debentures. 

Administrative costs of the huge 
lending program theoretically would 
be covered by a one per cent fee 
veterans would have to pay to get a 
loan and a two per cent fee; which 
builders would have to pay to get 
an advance commitment for va 
loans on housing projects for ex- 
servicemen. 

The interest-rate ceiling on r;i 
loans would remain at five and one- 
quarter per cent under the bill. 

Veterans Administrator Sumner 
G. Whittier counters that the Ad- 
ministration's proposal to make the 
interest rate more competitive is the 
way to help veterans get homes. 
The present ceiling is one half of a 
percentage point lower than the 
maximum the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration allows on loans it in- 
sures and even further below the six 
per cent currently charged on most 
conventional, or nongovernment- 
backed, loans. 

As a result, lenders are reluctant 
to make ci loans. 

The Administration wants author- 
ity to raise the ceiling at least as 
(continued on page 23) 
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the only 1-step instant copymaker that can 




i 



Every P hoto 



SverS^ted mK { 



PAPER 



Everything 
Mimeographed 




1 



EVERYTHING! 

» 





Completely Automatic "Once Through" Operation 
Gives You Perfect Black on White Copies of Everything in Half the Time 



Oftf'rt £ Jon** 
»ntf Attoclilc* 



Why settle for part time copying methods when it's so easy 
and fast to copy everything with an Apeco Uni Malic Auto 
Stat. You just hand any paper to this amazing new copy 
maker and it hands it right back along with a clear, sharp, 
black on white copy. It's that easy — that fast to copy every- 



thing. Just "in and out" copies letters, invoices, receipts, 
charts, blueprints, bids, reports, quotations, photographs, 
etc — every paper, every color — one or both sides, Every 
business can use the Apeco Um-Matic Auto- Stat, and it's 
priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. 



SEND FOR THIS NEW FREE BOOK! 

16 full-color pages packed with illustrations and facts that point out the 
many Money and Time Saving applications and advantages of Apeco 
Unl-Matic Auto Stat copying, 10 minutes of reading that can save you 
thousands of dollars annually for your business. 

Attached Air Mail Postage Paid RepJy Card Will Rush Your Free Book To You 




^tcfiZze. ^ gsxi*_ o0cc& lix&y / 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street * Evanston, Illinois 

^APCCO, APCCO AUTO STAT and UN1MATIC mt* T<jmJ# mifii of *m*M«_»n ^ol«tH> r Eou>pm*nl c<*ttp*n* fc*g tn U 5 f»i OH 








Volkswagen Trucks make 



Every time your Volkswagen Truck 
hits the road, it's not just a truck- 
it's a traveling billboard. 

You get 106.7 square feet of r lisp] ay 
space— that's 320 % more than most 
H ton trucks offer. You can put your 
advertising on the sides, the back, 
and even the top of your VW Panel 
Truck. People will notice you. People 
will talk about you. Isn't that what 
every business needs? 



But this isn't the only reason for 
doing business with a Volkswagen, of 
course* This truck is almost three feet 
shorter than the usual half -ton truck 
—however, it carries a full 830 pounds 
more (1,830 pounds versus 1,000 
pounds). 

And . . - it costs only half as much 
to run. In fact, on IT delivery trucks 
in hilly Seattle, the operating costs— 
including gas, oil, repairs, tires and 



tubes— came to 4.45c a mile. This is 
less than half the costs reported for 
standard half -tons. Gas mileage aver- 
aged 21 .2 mpg on regular gas. For fac- 
tual data on how this owner and 
others saved money, write to VW, 
Box 104, Englewood, New Jersey. 

The VW Truck is as easy to handle 
as it looks. The rear-mounted engine 
gives sure-footed traction in mud, ice 
and snow. The VW climbs 24^' grades 
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you an Advertising Genius 



fully loaded. Loading is fast— from 
double side doors and rear door. 

When you buy a VW Truck you 
get a 6-month or 6,000-mile (which- 
ever occurs first) parts and labor war- 
ranty. You also get a service book 
that starts you off with two free in- 
spections and then provides planned 
preventive maintenance for the life of 
the vehicle. Service books are honored 
by all authorized VW dealers in all 50 



stales. Kuril ii;is factory trains] VW 
mechanics, modern VW equipment, 
and a full supply of Genuine Volks- 
wagen Spare Parts, including many 
factory-rebuilt assemblies. All are rea- 
sonably priced. 

The popular Panel Delivery costs 
$1,895* fully equipped. The Pick-up 
coats $1,885*. It has a 45-sq. ft. load- 
ing space, plus 23 cu, ft. in a weather- 
tight locker between the axles. 



The Kombi Station Wagon, which 
is converted into a cargo carrier by 
removing two seats, costs $2,095*. 

The best way to find out which is 
best for you is to talk over your needs 
with a VW dealer— or 
any owner. The best 
time? Right now. 

*SuQQr.*tvd retail prirtn, 
on East Coatt P.O,/£ 

<B 19*0 VOLKSWAGf * 





... a hand in things to come 



Creating a strange world of cold 



bei 



The coldest natural temperature ever recorded— 100 degrees 
Jow zero -occurred in the Antarctic. But the people of Union Carbide are 
producing temperatures all the way down to minus 450 decrees ■ . . approach- 
ing absolute zero! 

Startling things are being done at this unearthly cold tempera- 
ture. Many types of living tissue are being preserved, and research is now well 
under way in freezing whole blood. Certain metals become perfect conductors 
of electricity - a rare quality which may bring greater efficiency to electronic 
equipment. And, for over fifty years, Union Carbide has used these ultra-low 
temperatures to turn air into liquid . , . then extract oxygen, argon, nitrogen 
and other atmospheric gases in their pure form. They are produced on a 
mammoth scale to meet the great demand from industry. 

Working with such extreme cold is still a young science known 
as cryogenics. It is only one of many areas in which the people of Union 
Carbide are striving to make tomorrow a tetter world. 



Learn about the exciting teork going 
on now in gases, carbons, chemicals, 
metals, pi antics, and nuclear energy* 
Write for "I'rtxim'tti and t'nx-esses" 
Booklet K, Union Carbide Corpo- 
ration ,30 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. in Canada, Unton Carbid* 
Canada Limited t Ton m to 
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... a hand 
in tilings to come 




VETERANS 

continued 

high as the fha maximum Mr 
Whit tier also points out that the 
Treasury would have to make up thr 
SI. 4 billion that would he drained 
out of the insurance fund under 
Representative Teague's bill. This 
would further increase the govern- 
ments debt. 

It's likely the President would 
veto the bill in its present form. 
Then, the question would be 
whether Congress would pass a 
simple extension of the guaranty 
program and whether Mr Eisen- 
hower would accept that. 

In his budget message, he stated 
flatly: "No further extension or 
liberalization of these benefits is 
needed." 

Ifs more doubtful whether the 
President would veto a reopening of 
the eligibility of World War II vet- 
erans for government life insurance. 
But it's also more doubtful that 
Congress would pass this proposal. 

About If) million of the 15.2 mil- 
lion World War II vets let their Gi 
insurance lapse after the war and 
failed to reinstate it before the dead 
line in April. 1951. The American 
Legion and other veterans' organ 
izations argue that some ex-service- 
men didn't know about the deadline 
or didn't understand it. They con- 
tend that these veterans should be 
given another chance to get in 

Louisiana's Democratic Sen. Rus- 
sell B. Long is the chief sponsor of 
legislation to allow this. He has of- 
fered it several times in recent years 
as an ame ndment to other veterans 
bills. Though this taetie has always 
failed, he plans to try again this 
year. 

The proposed would have trouble 
as a separate bill because it would 
have to be approved by Mr. Byrd's 
Finance Committee 

II the Senate should approve rl„, 
plan. Representative 1 Vague has 
promised not to block House con- 
sideration. But he has also prom- 
ised to hcxht the proposal. His argu 
ment that the government should 
not get back into the life insurance 
business would have considerable 
influence on many House members. 

But he warns that the bill may 
get through unless he gets more evi- 
dence that the public supports his 
view. 

"If businessmen don't care enough 
about keeping the government out 
°f this field to make themselves 
heard, I don't know whether we can 
keep on fighting their fight for 
them/' he says. END 
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"Any photographer who doesn't 

have one is missing* a bet!" 



14 1 mean a postage meter* Look 
at the variety of stuff I mail out- 
buiches of proofs, cabinet photos, 
quantity orders of prints, all sizes 
and weights. Adhesive stamps used 
to slay me - they got lost or stuck 
together , and always ran out when 
we needed them most. Now $100 En 
postage in the meter lasts more than 
four months, and we always have 
the right stamps." 

With a postage meter you print 
postage as you need it -any amount 
for any kind of mail -directly on 
the envelope. Or on special gummed 
tape for over-sized mail and parcel 
post . With every meter stamp you 
can print your own small ad, if you 
want one. A meter makes mailing 
fast, easy, efficient. 

The postoffice sets the meter for 
as much postage as you want to buy. 
Your meter protects postage from 
loss, damage, misuse; and auto- 
matically accounts for it on visible 



P i t ney - B owe s 

Postage Meter 

Made by the trading tiutmifacturtr of 
Mulling rtntchinen , # , SS9 branch office*. 



registers. Metered mail needs less 
handling in the postoffice, can often 
make earlier trains or planes. 

For the small business, there's the 
little DM, desk model postage meter. 
Costs about 30< per business day. 
One-third of DM users average less 
than $1 a day in postage, They use 
the meter to get rid of stamp licking 
and sticking* the stamp box, and 
frequent trips to the postoffice. 

There are larger models, band or 
electric. Ask the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office for a demonstration. 
Or send coupon for free illustrated 
booklet. 



FREE: I ftt tuiy dc»i or wall chart 
of new jtonttil mtr*> h Hit 
parcel post map and 
Mfti finder* 



Larger electric 
mndels Ktamp and sent 
up to 17<> letters a minute* 




Pitney -Bonres, INC. 
1387 Pacific St.. Stamford. Conn. 
Send free Q booklet Q Pottai Rote 
Chart d> 

AddrtR* 



Mix: 



The art of winning a war 
by preventing it 



4 HERICANS don't start wars. The principle of non-aggression is 
/\ rooted deep in our notional character and conscience. 

I btfi why this country 'i military strategy is based on ihr ability to 
deliver swift and deadly retaliation once an aggressor moves. It's also 
*hy-in this thermonuclear age- America's retaliatory power must be 
m orc resourceful more versatile than ever before. We must have the 
power of total retaliation -plus the swift, all-round capability lo m.<-L 
any threat to world peace, anywhere, anytime. 

Today missiles loom large at the world s conference tables, but the 
strategist, around those tables know that iMfa alone cannot prov.de 



°r the full spectrum of military action abort of total war. Some victories 
11 rc m 'hicved only I iy man's unique ability to capitalize on OBftOl [unity ... 
f n«iki- <lffisiowi...anf| ran* aboul the result. Only a man ran investigate 
-return ... report. Only a man ran be rcrnlled. That** why only the 
of |u»th man ami m n hinr lui- retaliatory power versatility 

America's balance of manned and unmanned weapon system* must 
kept moufih t<» a potenti.il a^ressor eon-lant pause That's 

* V today the Strategic Air Command has tin- Atla> h HM ami the \: 
»mher. That U why tomorrow, in the day of the Miuutrmfin H KM, we 



will have a high ^rformonce airplane -the g .<> Valkyrie multi-purpose 
bomber. From U.S. ba*e*. thi* 2,000 mph aircraft willi its advanced 
equipment and multiplicity of weapons could strike almost any trouble 
spol in the world within three hours. 

I he MaeJi t airplane i- hcinf! developed to meet thr-e military reali- 
ties blether uilh the mi^iie. it provide- ;< flexible, mobile strike force 
capable of devaMalinu retaliation. It is a reripe for prrn-ntm retalia- 
tion—real ami fearful rmuifih tci a\erl the uai that must not happen. 



NOR TH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 

>t.«n\t mi sviujs'i iMii»«r hk»t 




Would you go out of business 
after a fire? 




Hardware Mutuals "Profit Protection" can pay your usual earnings 
while your business is shut down by fire. You continue to pay salaries 
and other obligations— you receive average profits. 43% of businesses 
which burn never reopen — often because of gaps in their insurance! 




20% current dividend savings on fire insurance. 
Businessmen who insure with Hardware Mutuals 
enjoy above- average dividend savings. 



Inadequate insurance planning 
is a major cause 
of business failures 

Fire insurance on your building, fixtures and 
stock can't— by itself— save you from going 
bankrupt after a fire. You need a completely 
planned program of protection which ex- 
actly matches your special needs. 

Shown here are a few of the areas your 
Hardware Mutuals man checks to make 
sure your business insurance has no serious 
loopholes, no costly overlaps. He represents 
an organization which writes over $100 mil- 
lion in premiums— more than half in business 
insurance. His expert training and his knowl- 
edge of retail business make him uniquely 
qualified to bring you sound protection with 
savings. (He can set up your program on 
convenient payment plans, if you like.) 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative is 
a fuli-time, salaried insurance man. Just 
look in the yellow pages for the listing of 
Hardware Mutuals of Stevens Point. 



Hardware Mutuals, 

Insurance for your Auto . , . Home . . . Binittes • Stevens Potnt. Wisconsin • Offices Coast to Coast 

HAR&um MUHMt CASUAL!* C0MPAM • MAKDWANt QEAlfKS MUTUAL NRf iNStfRANCf CQWPANt • SENTRY LFFC iNSSJRAHCf COMPANY 



Today liability lawsuits are much mere Areyou certain you'retftoroufchfy pro- Hardware Mutual* offer unuiue sav- Group accident and health insurance Solid protection for cars and I rucks 
frequent ♦ ,« and lat more costly. tected agamsi burglary and robbery I trigs on Workmen's Compensation. builds employe mot ale, builds profits. is so vital - - and so economical. 
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Health of aged is 
election-year issue 

BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 



No two presidential campaigns in the United 
States have ever been alike. Inevitably, the passage 
of four years brings changes and sees the birth of 
new hopes, fears and desires. These in turn become 
political issues 

Looming on the horizon of the 1960 campaign is 
a new aryl hot issue which may well divide the two 
parties and revive cries of "socialism" and the "wel- 
fare state." The issue is medical care for the aged 
For the moment it Ls symbolized by the bill of Hep 
Aime J. Forand. a Rhode Island Democrat. 

The Forand bill would amend the Social Security 
Act to provide 120 days a year of medical care for 
retired people older than 65, including hospitalization 
(up to 60 days), time in nursing homes, drugs, and 
surgical lees. The program would be financed by 
raising the social security tax on employers and 
employes from three per cent each to 3 l / 4 per cent 
each. 

Letters have been pouring in on members of Con- 
gress urging them to get behind the Forand bill or 
something like it. These reflect a drive by organized 
labor and by clubs made up of the aged, or, as some 
prefer to be called, senior citizens. Also, of course, 
there has been a flood of mail from the opposition. 

The Forand bill can arouse great emotional heat 
This was noted firsthand by a group of Washington 
political reporters who traveled to Detroit to cover a 
Democratic Midwest Conference. On a Sunday 
afternoon, the day after the conference ended, they 
watched 10,000 members of the United Automobile 
Workers stage a noisy rally for the Forand bill in 
Detroit's State Fair Coliseum. On hand to endorse 
the legislation were three avowed Democratic candi- 
dates for President — Senators .John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, 
and Stuart Symington of Missouri. 

Walter Reuther, head of the uaw, did an effective 
job of working up the union members before the 
Democratic candidates took over the rostrum. He 
was telling how President Eisenhower had opposed 



the Forand lull when an explosive "Boo!" arose 
from the 10,000. 

It was the first time that the Washington newsmen 
had ever heard the President booed, 

Mr. Reuther went on to say that the soldier- 
statesman had been educated by the government at 
West, Point and had been paid, fed and sheltered by 
the government most of his life 

Here is a man/' the uaw leader continued, "who 



HARRIS * IWING 



WIDE AOHLD 




UAW's Reuther and Democratic candidates 
hack health hill of Hep. Aime J. Forand (left) 



has always had his medical bills paid by the govern- 
ment. But he says now to the old people, 'dot lost 
but don't get sick. Fm not for the Forand bill; " 

"Boo!" the union members roared again. 

Naturally, all lh«- arguments heard that day — 
from the Democratic presidential candidates and 
union spokesmen — were in favor of the Forand bill. 

Opposing the bill are the American Medical As- 
sociation, private health insurance groups, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and a number 
of other business and professional organizations and 
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individuals. These are their arguments: the Forand 
bill means compulsory insurance that would be hos- 
tile to the American system of free enterprise; it 
would be an opening wedge for full-scale socialized 
medicine; voluntary coverage of persons more than 
65 has been doubled in eight years; compulsory gov- 
ernment insurance would put the private medical 
insurance groups out of business. 

Opponents cite estimates that 90 per cent of the 
aged persons who need and want health insurance 
will have it through private plans by 1970. They also 
point out that most of the aged need improved 
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Candidate Nixon. HEW Secretary Fiemming 
are drafting (i()P health program for aged 



chronic illness and nursing home facilities and belter 
home care rather than surgery and hospitalization. 

The opponents won a victory when the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which handles revenue- 
legislation, voted down the Forand bill, 17 to 8. 
However, hardly anybody on Capitol Hit! thought 
that was the end of the story. It is expected that 
agitation for the bill will continue in Congress and 
also out on the stump in this years campaign. 

There are a lot of votes among the millions of 
Americans who have reached the golden years, and 
the Democratic party almost certainly will go after 
them. It would Ik- a good guess that the party's 1960 
platform will include a plank calling tor something 
like the Forand bill. 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon has no intention 
of surrendering this big bloc of votes to the Demo- 
crats. He is not likely to go against the wishes of 
President Eisenhower, but he does feel that the 
Republican party ought to do something to show 
that it is concerned about aged citizens. He and 
Arthur S. Fiemming, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, arc expected to work out a plan thai 
would be voluntary rather than compulsory. It 
would be outside the social security system and 
administered by the states. The medical insurance 
would be provided by private companies, and be 



financed by the individual, the state, and the federal 
government. 

Undoubtedly, matters such as this medical care 
business have prompted Mr. Nixon to say that "Any- 
one who does not recognize that we are in the fight 
of our lives must be smoking opium." 

• * • 

But why, it might be asked, should the Republican 
party worry when it is able to point to such glowing 
prosperity? 

Well, for one thing, some Americans say that they 
have not shared in the prosperity. Farmers complain 
that their income was off sharply last year and 
threatens to decline still further this year It is true 
that the farm vote is not as important as it once was, 
but even allowing for an enormous shrinkage in the 
number of farms, the farm population even now 
totals about 20 million. 

Discontent among farmers explains in large part 
why the Democrats increased their majorities in 
Congress two years ago, and why there are Demo- 
cratic governors now in such states as Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and South Dakota. 

Iowa's Democratic governor, Herschel C. Loveless, 
says that there is nothing that Vice President Nixon 
can do as a presidential nominee, nothing that he can 
promise, that will pacify the fanners this year. Feel- 
ing this way, Governor Loveless intends to run for 
a United States Senate seat in the tall corn state. 

Of course, the Democrats have their worries, too. 
They are faced with a fight over the seating of 
southern delegates at their national convention at 
Los Angeles on July 1L The controversy will be a 
complicated one, but at the bottom of it will be the 
civil-rights issue. 

Six southern stales have passed laws or adopted 
party rules which would make it possible for them 
to bolt the Democratic Party in November if they 
rind its stand on the racial question intolerable. 
These states have 57 electoral votes, a bloc that 
could be mighty important if the presidential race 
should be close, 

(letting back to I960 issues, there is one that 
overshadows all others, that dominates the thinking 
of most Americans, and that might be decisive in 
the battle between the two parties. It is, of course, 
the peace issue. 

Events of the next two montlis, notably the Sum- 
mit Conference in Paris and President Eisenhower's 
trip to the Soviet Union, may indicate which way 
the international winds are blowing and tell us 
whether Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev really wants 
to melt the ice of the cold war, 

Chester Bowles, a Connecticut Democrat, who is 
Senator Kennedy s foreign policy adviser, said at the 
Democratic Midwest Conference that the President's 
visit to Russia will have great impa.-l here at home 
He said further that, if the visit is pleasant, as it is 
likely to be, and if it gives hope of better dayB to 
come in Soviet- American relations, Vice President 
Nixon is certain lo benefit in a political way in the 
1960 campaign. 
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This man is not carrying his lunch or his 
camera. He is carrying his new Bohn 
Contev Calculator, Where? Home, the 
office, sales route— anywhere! This amaz- 
ing little machine weighs only 6 pounds 
and it*s just 10 inches long, 7 inches wide 
and inches high. Slips into your desk 
drawer, or briefcase, yet it does just 
about everything those big, heavy-duty 
office calculators do. It not only adds, 
subtracts, multiplies- it divides, too! The 
amazing little Bonn Con lex is a real cal- 
culator. No other hand operated machine 
offers all this and such speed. Its up to 
twice as fast as an electric machine. And 
it's so simple to use you can learn all 
about it in a matter of minutes. Ten keys, 
totals to 1 1 columns, includes automatic 
decimal indicator. And probably most 
remarkable of all, its price. Only $125*. 



it's tote-able 
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Now we're really registering ! 



ROCKWELL EARNS 26% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 



Every one knows that people in air con- 
ditioned buildings feel belter and work 
I K*t te r during hot weather. But do 
such benefits pay off in an industrial 
plant? Is it pontile t«> figure ho* 
much air conditioning actually in- 
creases worker productivity? 

The answer is an unqualified "yes," 
as many companies are learning from 
personal experience. One of th«*ni is 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
leading producer of meters, valves and 
power tools, 

\\ hen Rockwell Installed Carrier air 
conditioning in six plants several 
years ago. its management was aware 
that a mere 1.5% increase in work 
productivity would cover the owning 
and operating costs. Actual results, 
however, exceeded the most optimistic 



hope. The increase in work output 
during summer months has boosted 
annual production 4.5%— or three 
times the increase required to make 
air conditioning pay off. 

The profit return on their air con- 
ditioning investment has been even 
more spectacular. According to Rock- 
well records, air conditioning is earn- 
ing a 26% annual dividend ! And this 
does not take into account such difli- 
cult-to-measure hut important benefits 
as improved morula, better workman- 
ship, less turnover and absenteeism. 

Significantly, these gains are not 
affected by geographical location or 
the nature of the products manufac- 
tured. Rockwell, for example, has 
Carrier air conditioned plant- in Penn- 
sylvania, Nebraska, Georgia, Ken- 



tucky, Mississippi and California 
which employ a w ide variety of manu- 
facturing techniques. 

On the oilier hand, there is one im- 
portant factor to consider in determin- 
ing the profit potential of comfort air 
conditioning. This is the population 
density in a plant or plant area. Where 
the number of square feet per worker 
is low, the return on an air condition, 
ing investment w ill be high. 

There are other yardsticks, loo-all 
of them described in the booklet, '"Will 
factory air conditioning pay off for 
me?" which we w ill be glad to send to 
you without obligation. Write for it 
today so that you can make your own 
decision. Carrier Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, New York. In Canada: Carrier 
Engineering Ltd., Toronto, 
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Right to speak prevents 
tyranny by majority 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



IN the ykar of a presidential election C ongress nec- 
essarily works within the confines of a rigid timetable. 
Because many of its members are politically instru- 
mental, the legislative body must adjourn before the 
nominating conventions are called to order. That 
deadline is especially pronounced this year, with four 
Democratic senators contending for first place on the 
ticket of their party. 

Decision on this nomination will be made at Los 
Angeles in the week of July 11. So only a scant two 
months remain for winding up congressional business, 
including appropriations that demand close scrutiny 
yet cannot be postponed. Since the agenda is over- 
loaded this means that a good deal of it is going to be 
lost in the shuffle. This, because of the nature of some 
of the pending measures, is certainly no unmixed eviL 



Blame for the congestion is naturally being laid on 
llic bloc of 18 southern senators who fought a stub- 
born, and largely successful, battle against the civil 
rights legislation proposed by the Administration. 

This one issue consumed almost two months of the 
Senate calendar, contrary to the desires of a majority 
of that body. By using every possible parliamentary 
device, including outright filibuster, the compact 
southern group was able to stand oft the less concen- 
trated will of 82 per cent of the Senate members. Not 
all of the civil rights proponents favored the legisla- 
tion in the form presented by Illinois Senator Everett 
M. Dirksen for the Administration. But except for the 
protection afforded to the minority by the Senate 
rules, some compromise bill would have gone through 
as expeditiously as happened under the more demo- 
cratic procedure of the House. 

Anticipation that the two-thirds majority necessary 
tor cloture would be difficult to obtain seems to have 
been the basis of Senator Lyndon Johnson's clever 
strategy throughout. He could exert effective leader- 
ship for moderate legislation, confined to the voting 
issue, primarily because moderation was as unsatisfac- 



tory to northern as to southern die-hards. While 
southerners wanted no civil rights legislation at all, 
others wanted it to include penalties for continued 
school segregation, provision for the extension of na- 
tionalized education and even for the control of local 
employment policies by Washington. Early cloture 
would have muzzled the expression of this viewpoint 




In principle, the Senate provision for unlimited 
debate guarantees every state the right to speak 

and was therefore, though for opposite reasons, 
distasteful to Senator Douglas of Illinois as to Sena- 
tor Russell of Georgia, 

So the moral pointed by the protracted debate on 
civil rights is that few senators, whether of right, left 
or i vnter t ,ne willing to compromise n strongly held 
viewpoint in order to reach an agreement. And this 
obduracy, within limits, is justified by the very na- 
ture of the Senate. That body, giving equal represen- 
tation to every state regardless of population, area or 
wealth, was specifically designed to represent the 
states as such. From the I >eg inning, the Senate's func- 
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lion in our federal system has been quite other than 
that of the more demoeratic House, planned to reflect 
the majority opinion of the republic as a whole. It is 
too often forgotten that this fundamental difference 
in the representative character of Senate and House is 
an important aspect of the principle of checks and 
balances. 

• • • 

The debate over civil rights, so quickly terminated 
in the House, so long dragged out in the Senate, 
should consequently be regarded as an outstanding 
illustration of the ingenuity of our form of govern- 
ment. To appreciate this lesson at full value, it must 
not be obscured by personal feelings on the nature of 
the issues immediately involved. Indeed the emotions 
aroused, in both North and South, should rather 
serve to emphasize the importance of a parliamentary 
system that gives such healthy protection to the ex- 
pression of discordant viewpoints. 

Seen in this light, the device of the filibuster be- 
comes something very different from the merely ob- 
structionist trick which many critics both foreign and 
domestic have painted it to be. Although sometimes 
grossly abused, as when the late Huey Long utilized 
it to recite endless recipes for "potlikker/* the pro- 
vision for unlimited Senate debate is in principle a 
guarantee that a state shall not be deprived of the 
right to present its local viewpoint simply because 
this may not accord with the opinion of the nation as 




By limiting the power to silence those who disagree, 
the Constitution protects the rights of minorities 

a whole. The Fifth Amendment, as a vital safeguard 
for the individual, is not likely to be abolished be- 
cause it has often been twisted to protect unsavory 
persons. Similarly, the practice of unlimited Senate 
debate may be expected to continue even though it 
occasionally produces arguments that are anathema 
to many. 

The very bitterness of the civil rights controversy, 
moreover, should serve to focus attention on the un- 



derlying problem of government for any people who 
value freedom. How can the protection of minorities, 
which may on occasion be right, be reconciled with 
the acceptance of a majority opinion, which some- 
times may certainly be wrong? In a true democracy 
— which our government is not— minorities have no 
effective protection against the will or passion of the 
majority. But in a federal republic, as established by 
our Constitution, the potential tyranny of the ma- 
jority is severely circumscribed. One of the safeguards 
is certainly the Senate's stubborn adherence to its 
time-honored practice of unlimited debate. 

Because the filibuster lias been most often employed 
by southern Senators, many regard it as an undue 
protection for a particular regional viewpoint. 

• m • 

The explanation is that the former slave states 
have for a century been on the defensive in their 
social attitudes, and therefore prone to take advantage 
of every parliamentary device that serves their cause. 
That is to be expected. Were a liberal northern Demo- 
crat elected President, with a Congress highly re- 
sponsive to pressure from organized labor, one rni^ht 
anticipate a filibuster by conservative Republicans, 
perhaps to prevent complete repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Indeed, many actual instances could be 
drawn from our history to show that the filibuster is 
in nature wholly nonpartisan. It may best be defined 
as a tactic to check a legislative steamroller, regard- 
less of the direction in which it is moving. Because 
of its applicability to any situation, the demise of 
"King Filibuster," to use the bygone phrase, seems 
most unlikely. 

Of course, those who do not believe that the minor- 
ity has rights will always be hostile to the practice of 
unlimited debate. During the recent debate in the 
Senate the communist radio worked overtime to prove* 
this point. Peiping's criticisms were particularly un- 
bridled, defining the filibuster as "a traditional dirty 
trick of American politicians — one of the typical 
farces of bourgeois democracy." 

Certainly the filibuster is not democratic under the 
communist definition of this nebulous word. And if by 
"democratic" we mean a system in which the minority 
has no established rights, then the filibuster is not 
democratic in any sense. But most of us will feel that 
condemnation by the People's Democracy of Com- 
munist China is an argument for the practice. 

For 171 years Americans have maintained a gov- 
ernmental system under which free men have pros- 
pered as nowhere else in either place or time. The 
assurance of unlimited Senate debate has throughout 
been an integral part of that system. When the com- 
munist dictatorships have accomplished as much, then 
but not before, it will be reasonable for them to 
attack the filibuster. 

All our privileges demand discretion in their use. 
This applies to freedom of speech as a principle, and 
to its particular application in the form of unlimited 
Senate debate. Between affirmation and denial of free 
expression, however, the choice is clear. Mistakes 
may result from discussion at the expense of action. 
But the irreparable blunders come from acting with- 
out adequate consideration in advance. 
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Wultt-r L. Jacobs (scntrd), President and General Manager* and DonulrJ 
A. Petrie. Vic* PreaidenL (ur Atlmtntatrntion. of The Hem Corporalum. 



"Moore forms help us get Rent A Car reports days sooner" 



A NEW SYSTEM GIVES HERTZ BETTER CONTROL OF ITS 14 f OOO-CAR FLEET 



By automating its papei work. Hertz has simplified the han- 
dling of 1.500,000 auto rentals a year. Now management 
gets the facts it needs to make divisions days sooner each 
month. Rental statistics from hundreds of stations all over 
the country are complete and detailed. 'Hie company can 
have enough curs at the right places to meet seasonal changes 
in demand. 

The system is built around machines that take informa- 
tion from punched cards, digest it, and print it on specially 
designed forms. The only hand operation is preparing the 
cards, which represent daily rental details. I mm there on, 
everything is automatic, including the printing of the fin- 
Build control with 



ished report-. The forms ii-ed, from the rental agreement 
to the final summary, are made by Moore. They are the 
company's control in print 

"The Moore man s help in designing our forms has meant 
a great deal to us," says Vice President Donald Petrie. 

M 'V experience w ith Womaled Data Processing s\s|ems 

IADP) of every kind is at your disposal, loo. W rite the 
nearest Mooie oflice for more information. No obligation. 

MooitE Business Forms, fafC* Niagara Falls. N. Y,; Drntun, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through* 
tutt the t/.S., Canada* MexitQ, Cuba, Caribbean and ^\ t^QO^J 
Crniral A merit a. 




MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 



The Money Machine*. . . 





"$3,700 a year! That's what our $2,190 Monroe Accounting Machine *That's what people are calling their 



saves us in accounting costs/' says Bruno F. i ; arinelii. President, Bromley 
Fuel Service Co., Trenton, N. J. "This money provides pumping appara- 
tus for new loading stations so that we can load our trucks 3 times faster. 
Also, our Monroe automatically forecasts each customer's next delivery 
date by degree days as it prepares his statement." 

Lower accounting costs, additional growth money, extra information — 
Monroe owners enjoy all these benefits and more. Why not 
give your business a boost with Monroe Machine 
Accounting? Prices start at $750! 




See the MAN from MpNRpE 



IB. 



Monroe Accounting Machines. Reason 
Monroes save money by lowering your account- 
ing costs,.. make money by freeing capital for 
your business to grow on. 

j -FREE CASE HISTORIES , 

Learn how Monroe Machine Accounting 
earns more growth money for companies 
fike yours. Write: 

Accounting Machine Dept. l<t 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Orange, New Jeriey 



L 
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for CALCULATING 
ADDING - ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCf SSING MACHINES 



Monro* Calculating MocMn* Compony, Inc., SoUt and ttrvtc* in principal cilUi ivaiywhiri. Central ofllcti, Orange, N. J, 
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BALANCE OF 
POLITICAL POWER 
IS SHIFTING 

Social, economic changes will weaken 
today's blocs, strengthen new groups 



The balance of political power in America is shift- 
ing. Over the next 10 years this shift may mean: 

► Less federal intervention in local affairs. 

► More demand for certain kinds of social benefits, 

► Less demand for other benefits. 

► A realignment of voting groups, 

* Changes in strength and membership of both po- 
litical parties* 

Reasons for these changes are social and economic. 
The trend toward abundance, education, security and 
responsibility will inevitably change political think 
ing, because most political objectives today arc basic- 
ally social or economic. Among foreseeable changes 
arc these 
Shifts from: 

• Farm to nonfarm living. 

• People of middle age to groups younger and older. 

• Blue-collar to white-collar employment. 

• Home owners to renters. 

• One- industry companies to diversified, many -mar- 
ket companies. 

• Natural materials to synthetic materials. 

• Scarcity of materials and power to a position of 
relative abundance. 

Fewer people with: 

• Incomes under $5,000. 



• High school education only, 

• Sickness at any given tune, 

• Unemployment for seasonal or cyclical reaso 
More people with: 

• Investments in stocks and bonds. 

• Relatively steady family incomes of $10-$20,00a 

• College education. 

• Ability and willingness to travel* 

As a result of these changes, some groups now po- 
litically powerful will become leas so; others not yet 
politically active will necessarily become so, with 
ideas and demands con -id< rably different from those 
of today. 

Such things have happened before. 

Eighty years ago, when we were building the fron- 
tiers, the railroads were politically potent. Forty years 
ago, when our rural economy was near its peak, the 
A nti -Saloon League was feared. Twenty years ago, 
when the farm economy was seriously threatened, 
farmers became a powerful political force. At about 
the same time the strength of unions began to grow. 

Let's look at who Is gaining political power now, 
who is losing it and what impact the change may 
have on government. 

Farmers 

The political power of farmers may he expected 
in wmken during the 1960s because of changes in 
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agriculture. To increase the income of farmers, it was 
necessary to raise productivity through increased 
capital investment per man and per acre. 

When productivity grows more than population, 
and prices are supported at above world levels, it 
incomes necessary to reduce the acreage farmed. As 
the increased use of capital means more acres farmed 
per man, a reduction in the number of farms follows. 
Today farmers number about one tenth of our popu- 
lation. They may be only one twelfth by 1970. 

The process also brings socialization. The old 
family farm cannot compete with today's specialized 
farm, run in an efficient, businesslike manner. 

As farmers become efficient producers, fewer farms 
will be left Possibly fewer than 50,000 wheat farmers 
can handle our wheat needs. A similar number might 
satisfy cotton needs. Production of meat, fruit and 
vegetables might require larger numbers of farms 
than this. But one million farms, less than one fourth 
as many as there are now, could supply a population 
of more than 200 million. 

These farms would he run by men who would think 
and vote like businessmen. 

Managers of the developing specialized farms must 
he cost conscious Sales prices to some farmers are 
costs to others. Poultry, dairy, and meat farmers buy 
grain. Price supports add to their costs. 

The efficient grain producer himself is hurt by farm 
programs that limit his acreage. It would be to his 
advantage to sow more acres and sell the output at 
somewhat lower prices. This would compel marginal 
producers to become efficient or quit farming. Such 
a development must proceed slowly to minimize hard- 
ship. Total farm income would, however, be increased, 
in part because agriculture would be able to compete 
better in world markets. 

Farmers and their helpers will one day be among 
the best earners in the country. Those who speak for 
such agricultural economy will be far different from 
those who speak for today's farmers. We will be much 
farther along this road by 1970, 

Veterans 

Veterans and their families today represent about 
45 per cent of the total population. By 1970 they will 
represent less than 3.3 per cent and by 1975 only 
about 25 per cent. The cost of special benefits to vet- 
erans will tend to hit many individual veterans 
harder. Even today most veterans are 40 or older. 
Their incomes are above average and they are pay- 
ing increasingly higher percentages of their incomes 
in taxes than are wage earners as a whole. 

This increase in age works another way. The num- 
ber of veterans older than 60 and 65 is increasing 
even though the total veteran population is dropping. 
A veteran older than 60 or 65 will be more interested 
in an increase in his benefits than in the tax burden 
that increase brings. He is more likely to vote for 



congressmen promising higher benefits than is the 
middle-aged veteran. 

The Grand Army of the Republic was politically 
potent 40 years after the end of the Civil War. Vet- 
erans of World War II may well be politically ef- 
fective for 20 years or more, though the cost of their 
special benefits may start declining, at least in re- 
lation to national income, in another 20 years. 

Older people 

In 1950 there were 12 million people 65 years and 
older. That was eight per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Today there are nearly 16 million aged 65 or 
more. By 1970 this group will number nearly 20 mil- 
lion. That will be nearly 17 per cent of the popula- 
tion old enough to vote, 

Consider the prospect, however improbable, that 
veterans and other older citizens might join forces 
By 1970 veterans and their wives, plus all people 55 
or older, will represent 52 per cent of the voting popu- 
lation. The voting strength of such a combination 
could be irresistible. 

However, the pressure for special rights for retired 
or handicapped older individuals 10 years from now 
will be exerted on an increasingly prosperous society 
which is already taking care of its relatively un- 
privileged through social security and other programs. 

Nevertheless, with one out of two voters either 55 
or a veteran, pressure for special benefits to these 
groups could be intense. This pressure will be less- 
ened to some extent, but not eliminated, by the fact 
that practically everyone in these groups will have to 
help pay for his own benefits through taxes. 

Young people 

The number and proportion of young people will 
increase at the same time the number of older peo- 
ple grows. This has interesting implications: an in- 
crease in the percentage of rental housing units, in- 
crease in suburban development, continued pressure 
for more schools. But young people are unlikely to 
be a political force except as they join other groups 
on specific issues. 

White-collar workers 

The shift from blue-collar to white-collar employ- 
ment will have major impacts. It is the result of 
many changes. Increased education, changed tech- 
nology, changed markets, all play a part It means in- 
creased income, less sickness, Jess unemployment 
higher technical, professional, engineering, legal, 
mathematical, and social skills. Such changes have 
sharp repercussions on the type of people growing 
up, on their employment, and on the location of that 
employment. 

Changes of this sort interact down the line. One re- 
sult is in the trend toward the suburbs. When workers 
had to rely on mass transportation, they tended to live 
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along the transit routes. Descendants of Polish-speak- 
ing immigrants tended to live in fairly well defined 
Polish neighborhoods. Descendants from German, 
Italian and other lines also clustered. 

Most workers now own cars. As children come, 
they insist upon a good place in the suburbs near 
schools and churches. This brings an intermixture 
of nationalities, and intermarriage. 

Then, as the mechanic becomes an engineer and 
the clerk a mathematician, blue-collar and white- 
collar families are intermixed. It is now much more 
difficult for a politician to swing the Polish bloc or the 
Lithuanian bloc or the Italian bloc. 

The man whose father voted Democratic all his 
life may find himself in a community where the ac- 
tive families are registered Republicans, The Demo- 
crat learns that Republicans are human beings and 
good citizens and the Republicans learn the same 
about Democrats. So the number of independent 
voters increases. The impact on the political parties 
will be marked. Slogans may be less important, action 
more important 

The new white-collar worker is a property owner. 
He is becoming an owner of stocks. He is interested 
in, and believes he has some influence on, schools and 
local tax rates. He pays income taxes, excise taxes 
and, in three quarters of the states, he pays sales 
taxes, He is becoming conscious of what industry 
does, what unions do, what governments do. And he 
is becoming conscious of costs, but more as a person 
and less as a member of a given group. 

His tendency to skepticism rises. He will continue 
to contribute to the union K he has been doing so, 
or if it is compulsory. He will support his union in 
any specific battle in which its leaders require open 
support, as in a strike vote, but he will oe more 
critical of union leadership. He will be more interested 
in steady employment and opportunities for advance- 
ment than in battles with management. He will hope 
to achieve advances in income and status more 
through day-to-day contacts with i ri the company, 
both directly and through the local union officials, 
than through strikes. 

He will be less sympathetic to strikes of other un- 
ions because he feels some of them may mean higher 
living costs for his family, and he believes other un- 
ions usually should work out their problems without 
strikes. The wife wants to protect her children and her 
home. This may mean less interest in new national 
social welfare legislation and more interest in local 
activities. The school system, playgrounds, safe 
streets will get more of her attention. 

In the past decade federal taxes were increased. 
During the next decade state and local taxes must 
be raised to meet immediate economic and social 
problems. In the past, pressure against state and local 
taxes was more effective than pressure against federal 
increases. This (continued on page 92) 
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HOW TO TELL YOUR PROFIT 



STORY 



These steps will help you dispel harmful confusion over size and use of earnings 



Do people think your company 
is making too much money? 

Good profit figures, however wel- 
come to management and stockhold- 
ers, are often misunderstood by the 
rest of the public. Many people 
have a distorted idea of the size of 
profits. 

Others have only a vague under- 
standing of how profits are used. 

Unions often exploit this lack of 
knowledge. 

"Your profit figures are high, ex- 



orbitant, excessive/' they argue, "so 
you can afford a big wage increase 
this year/ 1 

Few union officials would, how- 
ever, agree to wage cuts if profits 
went down. And those who under- 
stand the risk -and -reward basis of 
free enterprise know that merely to 
pump the profit of good years into 
unwarranted wage increases might 
jeopardize corporate stability and 
employe security during low-profit 
or loss years. 



Union successes in using the 
b; i s ica My unsou nd a bi 1 i ty - to - pay 
argument are due in part to the fact 
that it appears plausible to a rlisin 
t crested public or misinformed em- 
ployes. Too many companies have 
not told their profit story in under- 
standable terms. 

You can use various methods to 
give the public and your employes 
the true picture. Here are some use 
ful guidelines: 

Whether people see profit as a 
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friend or foe depends largely on 
whether they understand what 
profit does for people. Critics of fhe 
free enterprise system attempt to 
convince all who listen that profit 
is a huge pile of cash, locked in 
some greedy capitalist's strongbox. 

So the most important element in 
telling the profit story is to drama- 
tize the function of profit. You 
should explain how profit is put to 
work. Show what part of it goes as 
dividends to stockholders in pay- 
ment for the use of the tools of pro- 
duction. Help put the fallacious 
"profit is for the few" notion to rest 
by pointing out that there are more 
than 10 million stockholders in the 
U. S., and tell something about the 
number and type of your own stock- 
holders. 

You should also dramatize how 
part of profit is plowed back into 
the business to create new products 
and new jobs, and make jobs more 
secure. A clear explanation of the 
function of profit as job insurant 
is an essential part of telling the 
profit story (see "Best Job Insur- 
ance: Profits," Nation's Busi- 
ness, March 1959 k A good ex- 
ample of such an effort appeared in 
Lukrns Steel's employe magazine. 
Excerpts follow: 

"In the past year Lukens used 
some of its profits to pay for such 
items as: 

i4 Narrow-gauge railroad engines 
and cars for transporting ingots and 
other materials from one part of the 
plant to another ... a 50,000-pound 
crane scale for the steel yards . . . 
special tongs for handling ingots 
and slabs in the 140 mill , . , two 
ladles for the No. 3 open hearth. . . . 

"Money being plowed back into 
the company today for machines, 
equipment and research facilities 
helps insure the strength and con- 
tinued success of our company. " 

The employe publication of an 
electrical company ran a feature 
entitled, "How Annamarie (lot Her 
Job/* using a photograph of an em- 
ploye and a new product. Tbe story 
pointed out that one of every six 
employes was working on a product 
which did not exist 15 years earlier 
— and concluded: 

"Continued progress of this kind 
demands new ideas, company lead- 
ership in technical know-how, and 
yearly profit large enough to pro- 
vide for future growth. . , /' 

Other techniques which tell what 
profit does include: 
> Putting price tags on newly in- 
stalled equipment, with a brief mes- 
sage on how it took profit money to 
buy it 

W Interviews in whieh top manage- 



ment stresses the essential function 
of profit as the sustenance of the 
business. 

► Showing that, when a company 
needs to borrow money, it is past 
profit or the expectation of future 
profit which enables it to get a loan. 

► Dramatizing the large amount of 
capital investment needed for each 
job. 

► Pointing out how company and 
employe job security depend almost 
totally on good profit earnings by 
customer companies. 

► Showing how profit, reinvested to 
increase productivity, is the best 
answer to the challenge of foreign 
or domestic competition. 

► Publicizing business failures to 
show the importance of an adequate 
profit to employes and dealers, as 
well as lo stockholders. 



Interpret the size 

Surveys show that employes and 
the public have an exaggerated 
notion of the size of corporate profit 
The average estimate of corporate 
profit on sales (after taxes) con- 
tinues to hover at the 20 per cent 
level — while the actual historic av- 
erage for industry as a whole is 
about three or four per cent. 

This distorted concept has a great 
deal to do with hostile attitudes to- 
ward profit. The confusion and hos- 
tility would be greatly lessened if 
you followed these suggestions: 

1. Don't use total-dollar profit 
figures unless you interpret them 
in more meaningful percentage, 
or cents-on-the-sales-dollar, terms. 
Large dollar ^urea, not related to 
the size of a business, tend to be 
meaningless 

2. Visualize your statistics to 
help readers comprehend them. 
Many companies have used pie- 
charts, sketches of a segmented dol- 
lar bill, piles of pennies, in show 
how each sales dollar was distrib- 
uted, 

3. Pick the fairest, most meaiv 
ingful method of measuring your 
own profit and stick to it. Usually 
you measure your profits as a per- 
centage of your company's sales or 
as a percentage of its net worth. 

When telling your profit story to 
a mass audience, avoid a compli- 
cated discussion of economic theory. 
As long as your facts are sound and 
your approach is honest you are 
better oft to tell a simplified story. 

4. Talk primarily about your 
company's profit, and only inciden- 
tally about industry wide profit 
profit as a share of national income, 



and so on. Your employes and com- 
munity neighbors will be more in- 
dined to listen to real figures about 
a real company than to statistical 
abstractions on a national scale. 

Here are some other techniques: 
* Sylvania made a report to all em- 
ployes, separating myths about 
profit from facts about profit 

► Standard Oil of Indiana ran a 
story in its employe publication 
about a person who was both an 
employe and a stockholder and 
through this device gave an effec- 
tive picture of the size of the stock- 
holder return. 

► Mull ins Manufacturing Corpora 
tion prepared a special employe- 
oriented annual report, featuring 
simplified language and visualiza- 
tions of the size of profit. A large 
number of companies have used this 
technique, among them, American 
Steel & Wire. Dayton Power and 
Light, Republic Steel. Studebaker. 
Thompson Products and Perfect 
Circle. 



Personalize the story 

Profit can be made more mean 
ingful by interpreting it with ex- 
amples familiar to your audience. 

If you are referring to the role of 
profit in keeping equipment up to 
date, talk about replacing "the jig- 
borer in the Main Street Plant." 

Using names and pictures of lo- 
cal people is another way to make 
the profit story more meaningful 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. did 
this to dramatize a message show- 
ing the need for an adequate profit. 
Photos and stories in Better Living 
< Du Pont's employe magazine) 
showed how one employe received 
profit from a sideline restaurant 
business, and how another seeks a 
profit from spa retime farming. 

Here are some other methods 
which have been used: 

► A rubber company published an 
interview with an employe who for- 
merly worked in a factory behind 
the Iron Curtain; his understand- 
ing of what freedom and the profit 
system meant to him made an ef- 
fective story. 

* A red -ink division of a diversified 
company built healthy respect for 
profit by reminding its employe 
and plant-city neighbors that com- 
pany-wide profit made continued 
operations ( in expectation of future 
profit > possible. 

► Loeal stockholders visited 
branch office of an insurance com- 
pany, and photos and stories in the 

(continued on page 1 17 1 
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CORPORATE TRIANGLE: 

CAUSE OF GREATEST 
BUSINESS PRESSURE 



C 0 M P A I I 



New concept pinpoints reasons for job 
adjustment difficulties of executives 



Ex 
onl> 




SUBORDINATE 



Executives can achieve emotional maturity 
only when they learn to master the strung pressures 
exerted on them hy their superiors and the organiza- 
tions they work for. 

This fact is borne out by extensive psychological 
counseling with a large number of company officers 
at all levels of the business hierarchy. 

The research shows that the pressures emanating 
from boss and organization are complex and often 
inconsistent. But they can be resolved. The executive 
who adjusts well to them stands a good chance of 
moving higher up the ladder of success. Those* who 
do not make the adjustment face the prospect of 
stagnating in their present jobs, of falling back, or 
even of exhausting their emotional resources to the 
point of complete breakdown. 

The problem might be illustrated by the figure of a 
triangle — call it "the corporate triangle." One corner 



of the triangle is the organization and the demands 
it makes upon its executives. The second corner is 
the superior and the demands and expectations that 
he places upon his subordinates, nnd his organization. 
The third corner is the subordinate. 

In this three-cornered relationship, the immature 
subordinate invests so much psychological energy in 
trying to cope with demands he can't meet that he 
lacks the reserves necessary to work for his own 
interests. 

This causes normal stresses to be exaggerated be- 
yond reality. 

Such an executive may lack an ability to conceive 
of his superiors as his peers in ability or knowl- 
edge or he may be unable to conceive of himself as 
anything but a subordinate. 

All executives have a desire to replace their bosses 
or to share in their power. The desire is healthy, 
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ry and as old as the family. But some execu- 
tives are not able to transform this desire into ac- 
complishment except in unsatisfactory ways. 

The mature executive devotes himself to an effec- 
tive aggression against his environment and to a prac- 
tical use of objects such as these power figures 
superior and organisation. He attains self-expression 
that other men, intimidated by these same figures, 
weakly forego. 

Every organization has its own character. It has a 
way of life, manners, customs, values, and accepted 
modes of behavior and goals. Thus each organization 
exerts a unique influence upon each members be* 
havior. To be a member in good standing and to 
share in the advantages, the executive must live up 
to his company's expectations. He must, in short, 
serve the objectives and needs of the organization. 

Counseling with numerous businessmen has shown 
that this relationship is frequently like that of a 
mother and child. Mother is the source of life, nour- 
ishment, protection, security, and morality, Many ex- 
ecutives regard their companies as sources of psycho- 
logical nourishment, emotional security and physical 
attachment. They seek protection from their organ- 
izations and, in turn, strive to protect their organiza- 
tions from would -be assassins, such as threatening 
competitors. Many organizations demand complete 
loyalty and honesty, steadfast devotion to their pur- 
poses or strict corporate piety from executives in 
return for opportunities and advantages. 

In one corporation, for example, almost every ex- 
ecutive felt he had complete security. Even if an ex- 
ecutive lost money in selling his home to move to 
another job within the organization, the company 
would reimburse him. 

But the company's love for its people was not un- 
conditional. In return for security it demanded deep 
loyalty and sacrifice. 

Even the less aggressive enthusiasts were prepared 
to devote their total working day to their company, 
during which time their loyalty and integrity was 
complete. 

What was good for the corporation was good for 
them and somehow each sacrificial offering made the 
executive feel a little more deserving of respect from 
his superiors. 

All executives, including the president, shared this 
intense loyalty to the corporation. All executives 
were equal in living up to demands placed upon them 
by their organization. 

Naturally, a superior expects his subordinates to 
conform to the organization's character. But he has 
certain needs that are separate from those of his or- 
ganization and which are related to his own per- 
sonality. We may say his need is for performance. 

Often he wants hard-working, aggressive, personally 
loyal, perhaps even submissive, subordinates who will 
fulfill certain requirements that he views as impor- 
tant to his career. 

The superior may display the fatherly expectations 
of obedience, respect for superior position and exig- 




ence, and always, of course, spontaneous work for 
his crucial interests. 

These expectations must be fulfilled if the subor- 
dinate wishes to succeed. 

The expectations of the superior and of the organ- 
ization are often inconsistent. Performance and pro- 
tection are not always compatible. The former requires 
a drive to stand out, gain ascendancy and dominance. 
The latter may mean subservience to the group, a 
desire to be a team member, to share responsibility, 
and to deny the use of personal authority. Because 
these expectations cannot automatically exist equally 
together, each executive must resolve the conflict 
in some way. 

Ideally, the boss and organization should establish 
conditions under which the junior executive is able 
to serve both and eventually be able to develop ma- 
ture expectations of them. 

But more important, the subordinate must develop 
certain expectations toward himself that, when ful- 
filled, will give him individuality, creativeness, and 
independence. In short, power over them. 

This means, to attain maturity, he must become a 
source of influence and authority in his own right. 

In practice, this is achieved by serving the interests 
of the organization and superior, but in ways they 
have not envisaged. By such innovation the sub- 
ordinate assumes a more dominant influence. If he 
continues to be successful, he may in time become 
superior in actual rank to his boss. In any event, he 
will be superior in his own sense of achievement and 
power and this is what really counts. 

He is in the ideal ix>sition of having his boss and 
organization within his creative control and perhaps 
even dependent upon his growing authority and 
wisdom. At this point, then, he Is able to make heavy 
claims upon his organization and superior. 

Not all executives are (continued on page SO I 
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SALESMAN OF SOUND IDEAS 

Free enterprise gets a hard-driving spokesman in 
Arthur H. Motley, new U. S. Chamber President 



o thousands of friends and 



libera tely created a flamboyant per- 
sonality for himself because he 
found it was good salesmanship. 

His youthful ambition was to be 
an actor. In college — where he won 
a Phi Beta Kappa Key- -friends 
nicknamed him "Ham" rather than 
"Red/' despite the fact that his hair 
was a good deal redder then than it 
is now. He retained a strong theatri- 
cal instinct even after he decided 
that he could not make a living on 
the stage. 

Throughout a long, varied career in 
which he has held many jobs, from 
night watchman to college instruc- 
tor, he has played to the hilt what- 
ever role he found himself cast in. 

When practical business consid- 
erations made it necessary for him 
to take the part of All -American 
Super-Salesman, he did so with 
consummate artistry. 

Now he has a new role as Pres- 
ident of the nation's largest busi- 



ness organ ization, and those who 
know him best predict he will adapt 
to it smoothly. 

"Red Motley/' says a man who 
has known him for many years, "has 
a compulsion to succeed in every- 
thing he does. He'll do a fantas- 
tically good job for the Chamber of 
Commerce/' 

Mr. Motley's record in the high- 
ly competitive world of magazine 
publishing attests to this compul- 
sion to succeed. During the five 
years he served as publisher of the 
American Magazine, from 1941 to 
1946, its advertising volume doubled 
and its newsstand circulation 
tripled. 

Since 1946 he has served as presi- 
dent of Parade Publications, Inc., 
and publisher of Parade magazine. 
When he took over, Parade was, in 
his words, "running fifth in a field 
of three" as a Sunday newspaper 
supplement Its circulation was only 



business acquaintances from coast 
to coast, Arthur H. Motley is an 
ebullient extrovert. 

They know him as a man who 
sometimes blows a gold w f histle to 
call meetings to order; an indefatig- 
able correspondent who deluges his 
friends with clippings and notes in- 
scribed in red crayon; a great speak- 
er and a gregarious fellow who likes 
people. 

That public image of the 59-y ear- 
old New York publishing executive, 
who takes office May 4 as Presi- 
dent of Ihe U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, is accurate as far as it goes 

But it leaves out one fact which 
is of considerable interest to the 
Chamber of Commerce members 
whose official spokesman Mr. Mot- 
ley will be for the next year. 

The fact is that "Red" Motley is 
an astute businessman of essential- 
ly conservative disposition who de- 
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two million and Mr. Motley's red 
crayon was just what thp account 
ants needed to keep the books. 
Today Parade is a strong second in 
the Sunday field, with a national 
circulation of nearly 10 million and 
advertising revenues of $25 million 
a year. 

The Chamber of Commerce has, 
in fact, already experienced the im- 
pact of Red Motley's driving deter- 
mination to do an outstanding job 
at any task he sets his hand to. He 
has been a director of the Chamber 
since 1952, and before being elected 
President, he served as vice presi- 
dent, membership chairman, and as 
first chairman of the new Political 
Participation Committee. 

While he was chairman, the mem 
bership committee set an all-time 
record in bofh number and dollar- 
volume of sales. Under his leader- 
ship, the Political Participation pro- 
gram got off to a strong start last 
year, with more than 42,000 busi 
nessmen and women taking the 
Chamber's "Action Course in Prac- 
tical Politics," 

As Chamber President, Mr. Mot 
ley can be expected to place heavy 
emphasis on this program. 

"Businessmen are beginning to 
wake up to the importance of politi- 
cal participation/' he said recently 
"Rut we still have far too many 
( continued on page 104 1 




A persistent reader, Mr, Motley finds 
an item of interest to a friend, rips 
it out, mails it with a red crayon 
note signed "Red." He sends some 
10,000 such brief letters every year 



A schedule of more than 100 speeches a 
year results in 100,000 miles of travel 
and friends (whose names he remembers) 
everywhere, Mrs. Motley (facing camera, 
left) frequently accompanies him 





An authoritative report by the staff of the 



U, S, PARTICIPATION IN WORLD 
TRADE FAIRS 




CASABLANCA, MOROCCO • APRIL 28- MAY 15 
POZNAN, POLAND + JUNE 12-26 
DAMASCUS, SYRIA • AUG. 15 SEPT. 10 
IZMIR, TURKEY • AUG. 20 -SEPT. 20 
KABUL. AFGHANISTAN • AUG. 23*31 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA # SEPT, 4-11 
SALONIKA, GREECE • SEPT. 4-25 
ZAGREB, YUGOSLAVIA * SEPT. 10-25 
BERLIN, GERMANY • SEPT. 10*25 
TUNIS, TUNISIA * OCT. 14-30 



HOW'S 
BUSINESS? 

today's outlook 



AGRICULTURE 



The problem of excess farm ca- 
pacity will persist at least five years, 
according to estimates by U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture economists. 

They indicate that the output of 
wheat, feed grains, and livestock 
wiJJ continue to exceed consump- 
tion, under these conditions: 

J. That there will be no substan- 
tial change in farm prices and costs, 
per capita consumption, expert lev- 
els, or farm programs \ including 28 
million acres in the Conservation 
Reserve j . 

2, That crop yields will continue 
to Increase (assuming average 
weather > . 

Consumption needs could be met 
on 15 to 18 million fewer wheat and 
feed grain acres. However, if con- 
sumption of red meats follows the 
upward trend of the past 20 years, 
the excess acreage could drop to five 
or six million. 

Under the conditions assumed 
surpluses and price troubles are in- 
evitable. 

This means that more realistic 
farm programs are imperative— pro- 
grams that involve major changes 
in such conditions. 



* 
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CONSTRUCTION 



Home-building is on the threshold 
f major expansion. Rapidly ris- 
ing incomes, speedy technological 
change and swift modernization of 
local codes all point to a break- 
through to unprecedented volumes, 
Consumers anticipating greater 



incomes will look more to purchases 
that will bring greater comfort and 
convenience. Pleasant and efficient 
homes will be basic needs— to which 
increased amounts of vacation hous- 
ing will be added. 

Technological change is keeping 
pace with the rise in income. More 
power ior>ls and better methods are 
used at construction sites, and more 
components and larger assemblies 
are being turned out by factories. 

Many companies are making the 
substantial research and develop- 
ment investments required for fur- 
ther progress. 

Recent heavy housing demand has 
led to large-scale development of 
areas not governed by obsolete build- 
ing codes. 

To attract new residents and to 
hold old ones, incorporated areas 
must modernize their codes. 

Home-building volume is expected 
to reach more than $240 billion in 
r he coming decade. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Despite substantial increases in 
operating earnings in 1950. the net 
profits of commercial banks fell 12 
to 15 per cent below the 1958 level. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion says this decline was caused by 
heavy losses in sales of government 
and other fixed- income securities, 
which dropped in market value as 
interest rates rose under tight cred- 
it conditions. 

A more precise evaluation of 1950 
earnings will be possible when the 
federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 



tion releases its annual compilation 
of commercial bank earnings and 
profits later this year. 

In the field of business finance, 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission reports businessmen plan to 
spend $37 billion on new plant equip- 
ment in I960, compared with actual 
expenditures of $32.5 billion in 1959 
an increase of 1 I per cent which 
would raise total outlays to the all- 
time peak of 1957, 



DISTRIBUTION 



Evidence gathers that booming 
sales cannot be taken for granted in 
I960. 

While trade this year will be 
better than last, businessmen are 
finding that it isn't coming in as 
easily as expected several months 
ago. For retailers, this has meant 
stepped up promotional activity and 
a closer look at prices. 

Since January some important 
phases of business activity either 
have been losing ground or moving 
more sluggishly than expected. 

Three things, though, will prac- 
tically insure a good year. They are: 
l t a continual climb in personal, 
after-tax income; 2. the healthy con- 
dition of consumer credit, with bor- 
rowing costs easing a little; and, 3, 
a favorable picture of consumer 
spending intentions, borne out by 
the most recent survey of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center. 

So, with a price-conscious con- 
sumer having more of a say, more 
aggressive merchandising is needed. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 



President Eisenhower has said, 
"Government promotion can be ef- 
fective only to the extent that it 
stimulates and encourages private 
business efforts to expand sales 
abroad/* 

To give this encouragement Sec- 
retary of Commerce Frederick H. 
Mueller has established an Export 
Promotion Committee of national 
business leaders. 

The new committee has been 
asked to organize an export drive by 
business, to enlist the support of 
business groups, to discover where 
better results can be obtained, to 
help businessmen newly entering 
the export field, to strengthen con- 
tacts with business groups abroad, 
and to develop an organization 
structure adequate to these pur- 
poses. 

The government is increasing its 
information and counseling services 
for exporters and establishing a new 
system of governmental insurance 
covering the noncommercial risks 
traders face in selling their mer- 
chandise. 

Some estimate that the program 
should eventually add 10 to 15 per 
cent to 1'. S, exports, now running 
at an annual rate of more than $17 
billion. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



The defense appropriation bill 
will be reported in the House early 
this month and should lead to major 
discussion on the adequacy of the 
nation's defense. 

It is probable that some shifting 
of funds within the President's re- 
quest will take place, with more em- 
phasis on Polaris submarines and 
certain missile programs. Some of 
the marginal missile activities will 
be washed out or curtailed. The 
problem of limited war will prob- 
ably get more attent ion. 

The foreign aid authorization bill 
seems destined for a substantial cut 
and the appropriation bill will likely 
be cut even deeper* 

The net effect of action this month 
wjll probably be little over-all 
change in the President s appropri- 
ation requests. 



LABOR 



For some years, in both House 
and Senate, the committees which 



handle labor law matters have been 
dominated by legislators who vote 
the labor line. Hence, organized 
labor is irked whenever another 
committee obtains even temporary 
jurisdiction over labor-management 
matters. 

Labor knows that, except for the 
special work of the McClelian Com- 
mittee, for instance, a Landrum- 
Griifin law could not have passed. 
Further labor law reforms are need- 
ed, including a law to deal w r ith 
the tremendous concentrations and 
abuses of union monopoly power. 
Hence, when the Eighty-seventh 
Congress is organized in 1961, the 
make-up of the committees to handle 
labor legislation will be of vital in- 
terest. 

Better balanced committees to 
deal with these problems would be u 
congressional reform greatly in the 
public interest. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Better information will soon be 
available on how much water Amer- 
ican industry needs. 

Two separate surveys will gather 
new data from industry itself. The 
Census Bureau will ask seven ques- 
tions about industrial water use as 
part of its next Census of Manu- 
factures. Survey forms will go to 
10,000 firms representing 95 per 
cent or more of the total water use 
in the United States. 

Directly related is a questionnaire 
prepared by the National Technical 
Task Committee on Industrial 
Wastes. This industry -sponsored 
group, advisory to the U. S. Public 
Health Service, will ask 30,000 or 
more business firms 12 detailed 
questions on industrial plant water 
supply and waste disposal. Data 
from the survey will be tabulated, 
and totals will be published. The two 
surveys are supplementary- 
Engineers and Industrialists real- 
ize that a few dollars now for reli- 
able data will be amply returned 
later when millions must be invested 
in construction, operation, and re- 
search to meet industrial water 
needs. 



TAXATION 



A recent Supreme Court decision 
has broadened the area of interstate 
business responsibility in the field 
of state taxal ion. 

Under the decision, the out-of- 



state shipper is made responsible 
for collection or payment of a state 
use tax where final shipment is made 
direct to an in-state consumer even 
though the initial order is taken by 
an independent broker within the 
state. 

This latest extension of state tax- 
ing power will add strongly to the 
growing pressure for federal legis- 
lation in this field. 

talk of withholding on dividend 
and interest payments is beginning 
to crystallize. 

Senator Harry F, Byrd, Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, has asked the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation and 
the Treasury to conduct a quick 
study of the problems involved. 
Completion of the study has been 
requested as quickly as possible in 
this session. 

Although final action this year is 
doubtful, this study would seem to 
portend more serious consideration 
of the proposal by Congress within 
a short time. 



TRANSPORTATION 



the threatened discontinuance of 
rail commuter service in eastern 
metropolitan areas has increased de- 
mands for legislation which would 
make it more difficult for railroads 
to discontinue unprofitable passen- 
ger service. 

However, with the July deadline 
for adjournment rapidly approach- 
ing, it becomes increasingly doubt- 
ful that Congress will enact auch 
measures this year. 

There is considerable opposition 
to any change in the law which 
would require the continuation of a 
service for which there is a contin- 
ually diminishing demand. The to- 
tal losses resulting from rail passen- 
ger service have been running from 
$600 million to $700 million a year, 
according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Virtually all of 
these losses have to be made up 
through freight revenues, creating 
a serious burden on interstate 
freight shipments. 

Although some solution is badly 
needed for the commuters, it is un- 
reasonable to require individual 
railroads to underwrite this loss 
year after year. The study now be- 
ing given tli is matter by the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee may produce a better 
solution. 
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FUTURE OF 
THE WORLD 



World spokesmen give their views on 

Outlook for peace 
Chances for arms cutback 
How communist strategy will change 
Coming world-wide economic growth 



Democracy and communism will meet on new test- 
ing grounds during the next 10 years. 

Armament limitation will not halt this struggle 
or ease its tensions. 

This is the view of the world spokesmen whom 
Nation's Business asked to forecast the course of 
world events. 

These men agree that the underdeveloped na- 
tions hold the key to the future. 

These nations are fighting to overcome mass 
poverty and to bring a better life to their people. 
Whether they choose freedom or regimentation 
will depend on which seems to offer quicker results. 
In the articles that follow, the spokesmen suggest 
some factors which may influence the choice. 
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HOW TO MEET FUTURE 
COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 

BY PAUL-HENRI SPAAK 

Mr. Spaak is Secretary General of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and Chairman of the North Atlantic Council. Formerly Prime Min- 
ister ol Belgium, he has held many high government posts, including 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, He has long been active in the political and 
economic affairs of Europe. 



Immediately after his trip to the 
United States, Mr. Khrushchev 
went to China to tell the leaders at 
Peiping of his talks at Camp David. 
Upon his return from the Far East 
he stopped at Novosibirsk, In a 
speech there, he clearly stated what 
the general policy of the Soviet Un- 
ion and the communist hloc during 
the next few years is going to be: 

"A remorseless fight in the field 
of politics, of economics, of social 
policy, of ideology." 

Provided that we are vigilant 
and that, while awaiting a disarma- 
ment which now, perhaps, appears 
possible, we maintain the lorn- ca- 
pable of deterring aggression, the 
threat of a hot war will fade. 

But war, in the sense that Lenin 
— and today Khrushchev — gave it, 
continues. 

The aim is the final and complete 
victory of communism. 

As French philosopher Raymond 
Aron wrote recently, "Coexistence 
as the Soviets interpret it is the 
right of the West not to be killed 
provided it consents to die " 

What opportunities do we have at 
hand to meet this challenge, to 
carry on this struggle? 

On first sight, the communist 
world — although it has population 
and future prospects superior to 
those of the West seems to have 
control of lesser industrial forces 
and smaller financial means. In ad- 
dition, the total national revenue of 
the communist < -outlines remains 
markedly inferior to that of the free 
nations. 

But it is necessary to state that, 
although the communist bloc has 
less means at its disposal, all eco- 
nomic forces and activities are made 
to serve national policy. For one 
thing, recognizing the necessity of 
reducing the gap which separates 
them from the West, these countries 
are more and more concerned with 
the coordination of their economies. 

Although the Council of Mutual 



Economic Assistance co m kco n 
—has been in existence for more 
than 10 years in the East, it is only 
since 1954, and especially since the 
meeting in Moscow in 1958, that a 
common long-range program has 
been established which will hring a 
division of labor among the com- 
munist countries. 

On the other hand, the free world, 
for the most part, practices a sepa- 
ration of national policy and eco- 
nomics. Except for government 
investments and certain limited ap- 
proaches to planning, the actions of 
free world economic leaders are 
based on a concern with financial 
profit and not service of a national 
policy. 

The competitive system — moder- 
ated by limitations set up by certain 
national legislatures and by divi- 
sions of the market sometimes made 
in a semiofficial manner by impor- 
tant industrial and financial groups 
— remains the pattern within our 
countries. It is the pattern external- 
ly, where all firms, both national 
and foreign, are in competition for 
the supply of ma term Is, the pur- 
chase of agricultural products, the 
assignment of engineers, and the 
construction of dams or factories. 

As a result, in our relations with 
the underdeveloped countries our 
purchases and sales remain based 
upon the play of Ripply and de- 
mand. Apart from assistance from 
government sources, our economic 
system demands first of all an ac- 
cumulation ol capital to permit 
these countries to raise themselves 
to a higher economic and social 
level. 

However, this is a process which, 
in countries that are frequently not 
favored by nature, fails to follow 
the rhythm of ideological develop- 
ment 

I do not seek to contrast the 
merits of a free and a planned econ- 
omy. I simply state that we are not 
faced solely with a doctrinal choice. 



We also must seek means of avoid- 
ing losing tlie war imposed upon us. 

For that reason it is first neces- 
sary to try to determine where the 
enemy is going to give us his hard- 
est blows and how we can counter 
them victoriously. 

The stake will be, above all, the 
under deve toped countries of Asia, 
Africa, and, tomorrow, Latin Amer- 
ica. Mr. Khrushchev's speech at 
New Delhi no longer permits us 
any doubt in this respect. It is pri- 
marily a question of the countries 
whose social and political structure 
is not of a nature to offer commu- 
nism a resistance comparable to that 
of the economically and socially ad 
v a need countries of Western Europe 
and North America. In these coun- 
tries nationalist feelings have often 
taken a turn unfavorable to the 
West and the Soviets have sought 
to draw advantage from this. 

Finally, the elite of such coun- 
tries is often impressed by the in- 
dustrial and scientific progress 
made in the r.ssn. which was itself 
an underdeveloped country 40 years 
ago, and in China, under the com- 
munist system. 

How, then, can the West best 
make a reply? I offer this formula: 
End economic disorder. 

There are abundant examples of 
how we have frittered away our re- 
sources. 

Take the example of atomic pol 
icy: We see the countries of West- 
ern Europe reinventing, one after 
(hi other, what the Americans have 
already discovered The United 
States, because of the provisions * if 
an outdated law, refuses its allies 
secrets which its enemies already 
know. Whether it is a question of 
peaceful or military use of atomic 
energy, billions of dollars are thus 
wasted along with the time and ef- 
forts of thousands of technicians, 
industrialists and workers. This is a 
dead loss for the free world. 

In the military sphere, we have 
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not arrived at a method for sharing 
among the nato countries the pro- 
duct ion of the principal items of 
armament, or for common research 
on pilot models of planes, engines, 
tanks, or submarines. We have not 
even succeeded in standardizing the 
organization of our divisions, the 
equipment of our troops, or the 
nomenclature of our materiel. 

However, I am aware that a cer- 
tain uneasiness is beginning to be 
felt by the most clearsighted — and 
they are numerous — industrial and 
financial leaders of the free coun- 
tries. Some isolated agreements, 
exact prototypes of what we should 
do and which we should therefore 
favor, are beginning to be made, 
such as that by the French company 
Sud- Aviation, which is building the 
Caravelle, a medium-range passen- 
ger plane, and the American Doug- 
las firm, which is building the DC-8, 
a long-range plane. 

In other circumstances, when the 
menace seemed more direct, some 
agreements for distribution of raw 
materials were made. Thus, during 
the war in Korea, an agency for raw 
materials in Washington assured the 
distribution of the materials most 
urgently needed by the industries 
then working for military or auxil- 
iary needs. Is it not possible to 
renew and expand this policy? 

In our relationships with under- 




able, aid to give them is establish- 
ment of commercial relationships 
on a stable and lasting basis. Long- 
term contracts would help reach this 
goal, assuring producers a fixed and 
certain income over several years, 
thus guaranteeing the economic and 
social stability of these states, as 
well as a return in taxes and duties 
which they need in order to partic- 
ipate in developmental invest- 
ments. They would not, as a result, 
have the feeling that such efforts 
are dominated by foreigners, 

I realize that this means a 
revolution in the actions of free 
world countries. I also know that it 
is easier to unite them against a 
threat of aggression, as we have 
done at nato for 10 years in the 
military field, than to ask them to 
act jointly in the economic sphere, 
which remains the last refuge for the 
pride and illusions of nationalism. 

However, it is in the economic 
field and, beyond that, in the field 
of social and ideological policy, that 
communism will relentlessly wage 
battle. Its first moves in Asia. Afri- 
ca, and the Caribbean, illustrated 
by the trips of Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Mikoyan, confirm this. If we do 
not take care, tomorrow the western 
world will be an isolated island in 
the midst of immense human masses 
controlled by communism. 

This is why in each country men 
and women must recognize the need 
for a common answer to the com- 



munist challenge and must at the 
same time understand that this is 
a question of national policy. 

The problem is not one of bring 
ing together experts, whose compe- 
tence in the field is not questioned. 
Experts remain bound by the poli- 
cies of their respective governments. 
It is these policies which must be 
changed and decisions to change 
can only be made by governments, 
with the support of public opinion. 

In Europe the first attempt at re- 
organization is under way with the 
creation of the European Economic 
Community, comprising a Common 
Market, and with common action in 
the spheres of peaceful use of 
atomic energy (Euratom) and in 
the production of coal and steel 

(CECA). 

But this effort is only one aspect 
of what must be done. 

In addition to this union of six 
countries into an economic commu- 
nity, and without doubt, one day 
into a political one a necessity of 
the modern world — it is also nec- 
essary that this community, the 
United States, Great Britain and 
the other countries of Europe unite, 
for there is a struggle, a conflict, 
and on the issue of this conflict 
depends the very existence of our 
civilization. 

If the governments agree upon 
this political conception, I am con- 
vinced it will then be possible to find 
adequate technical solutions. END 



Therefore, the most urgent task 
in policy-making is to remove the 
dangers of war by far-reaching and 
controlled disarmament and to con- 
duct this inescapable contest with 
peaceful means, I am convinced 
that justice and freedom will pre- 
vail as the stronger spiritual weap- 
ons and will lead the people of all 
nations to a life of greater security 
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The cruat tensions in the 
world are due to the clash of two 
fundamentally different systems of 
life. 

On one side is a belief in the pur- 
posefulness of human life, in the 
worth and vindication of the per- 
sonality, based on the principles of 
freedom, justice, and human dignity. 

Opposed to this is the atheistic 



philosophy which regards man as 
worthless in himself, merely a com- 
ponent of an economic order. 

The contest between these diver- 
gent viewpoints, represented by 
large groupings of nations, is pres- 
ently led by the two most important 
world powers. If this contest should 
result in war, it would bring about 
the destruction of both sides. 
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and prosperity, but only if the free 
peoples and their governments are 
vigilant and faithful to their prin- 
ciples, if they work together in closer 
harmony and subordinate their own 
particular national interests. 

Peace can be assured only through 
the unity of the free nations and 
through their readiness to make 
sacrifices for this unity. Disunity 
would strengthen the dictatorial re- 
gimes of the communist power bloc. 
Among the so-called underdevel- 
oped countries that are looking 
for trustworthy examples, disunity 
would create doubt as to the moral 
superiority of the free world and 
drive them into the arms of slavery. 

As for the great economic prob- 
lems which the world will have to 
solve in the years ahead, I must 
refer first of all to the necessity of 
helping those countries whose in- 
dustrial development has not kept 
pace with ours. 

The Federal Republic acknowl- 
edges this obligation and I believe 
that every country belonging to the 
family of old industrial nations 
ought to feel the same obligation. 
This means helping those in need 
and, at the same time, repelling the 
expansionist drives of the commu- 
nist world, which is not interested 




Fortunately for world peace 
and progress toward better living, 
Anglo-American cooperation is no 
new thing. 

In 1941 the Atlantic Charter set 
out the common principles and aims 
of our two countries. In the dark 
years that followed, during which 
British and American troops fought 
side by side, our cooperation an^ 
the pooling of our resources were 
tremendously successful. 

Since the war, the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter have been re- 
affirmed on a number of occasions, 
but it was not until 1067, after the 



in extending aid but only in increas- 
ing its own power. 

The important thing is that the 
western world gain the trust of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

We must convince these young 
nations with our honest efforts and 
strengthen in them the awareness 
that we are their true friends, even 
if we do not shower them with gifts 
as the communist rulers can do at 
the expense of their own people 

If we understand that the peoples 
of Africa and Asia cannot wait 
much longer and if they, for their 
pari, understand Mia I nothing can 
be accomplished without effort, we 
shall be able to work together in a 
proper spirit of mutual trust. 

Europe will not be equipped for 
this contest for the trust of these 
nations if it pursues its petty politi- 
cal and economic national inter- 
ests, Europe must learn to think in 
terms of the entire world. 

The road to European unity has 
been cleared politically and it will 
be enlarged by the Coal and Steel 
Community and by the European 
Economic Community. With such 
beginnings it is natural that here 
and there the advantages of eco- 
nomic progress must be attained at 
the cost of many difficulties. If the 



Bermuda meeting between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr, Macmil- 
lan t that the principle of interde- 
pendence was formally expressed 
and followed up by a declaration of 
common purpose. This recognized 
that the concept of national self- 
sufficiency was out of date and stated 
that both governments should act on 
the principle that the countries of 
the free world were interdependent 
and that only by genuine partner- 
ship, combining their resources and 
sharing their tasks in many fields, 
could progress and safety be found. 
A ng lo~ A n icrican interdependence 



success of the Common Market, 
which can certainly be expected, is 
added to Mie increasingly closer 
political ties between the six na- 
tions, then the individual hardships 
which may accompany the adjust 
ment of the Common Market are 
comparatively slight. 

Probably we shall not stop with 
the European Economic Commu- 
nity. It is obvious that this develop- 
ment points toward a larger inter- 
national economic integration. 

These and many other great prob- 
lems, which could suddenly become 
acute, will be our concern for many 
years. It is the lot of mankind to 
live in a world of tensions. Thus 
modern technology, today and also 
for the future, shows us its dual 
character: the blessings which it can 
bring and the threatening dangers 
which are inherent in it. 

If we wish to continue to enjoy 
the advantages of technological 
progress in a society of free men. 
then all of us must clearly under- 
stand that we cannot allow material 
things to he of the greatest worth to 
us, but that religious, intellectual, 
and cultural values are of far greater 
importance and that they also form 
the basis for progress in the true 
sense. END 



is therefore an established reality, 
tested in war and peace. Our two 
governments are in constant consul- 
tation on a wide variety of political, 
economic, and commercial prob- 
lems. But we never lose sight of the 
fact that this cooperation must l>e 
related to our wider membership 
of international organizations. Not 
only are the United Kingdom and 
the United States interdependent, 
but we are both in turn dependent 
upon tit hers. 

It is difficult to separate the eco 
nomic and political aspects of inter 
dependence but. in so far as this is 
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possible, it is with the former that 
I want to deal here. 

No nation can develop its full 
potential wealth in isolation. Eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency is possible for 
large countries with plentiful nat- 
ural resources, but it brings a waste- 
ful and inefficient use of those re- 
sources. 

The price to smaller and poorer 
countries may be bankruptcy or 
starvation. 

In political terms it means bitter- 
ness and jealousy between nations. 
Yet, obvious though the dangers of 
self-sufficiency may be, the impli- 
cations of interdependence are not 
always easily acceptable, because it 
may demand a readjustment of hab- 
its and an acceptance of substantial 
burdens by the wealthier nations in 
the interests of general prosperity. 
The history of economic relations 
between the United Kingdom and 
the United States and of our re- 
lations with the rest of the world 
shows, I believe, a growing readiness 
to make these adjustments and ac- 
cept these burdens. 

We are likely nowadays to forget 
that it was British capital which 
financed a significant part of the de- 
velopment of United States industry 
in the Nineteenth Century. This is 
past history, but already a genera- 
tion is growing up which is less 
aware than its parents of that vast 
act of generosity whereby the 
United States enabled us in West- 
ern Europe to repair the devastation 
caused by the war and to achieve 
our present unprecedented degree of 
prosperity. 

Some part of this prosperity must 
now be applied by us all to the task 
of helping those less fortunate than 
ourselves. 

In implementing a policy of in- 
terdependence, account has to be 
taken of the existing economic and 
commercial fabric, and techniques 
must be varied to suit different con- 
ditions and different times. 

The tremendous surge of develop- 
ment in the United States has been 
based on the free flow of men, goods 
and money across interstate bound- 
aries. But, if the wealth of the 
United States testifies to the ad- 
vantages of such a great area of free 
trade, the difficulties, for example, 
of the New England cotton mills in 
the face of southern competition 
have shown that it cannot be a pain- 
less process. 

We in the Commonwealth have 
also built up a great trading area 
within which tariffs and other bar- 
riers have been reduced to the mini- 
mum although the economies con- 
cerned are as different as those of 



the United Kingdom and Hong 

Kong. 

Within this area, also, the free 
flow of goods has caused some hard- 
ships. 

In Europe, international coopera- 
tion, based on the unparalleled gen- 
erosity of the Marshall Plan and 
developed through the oeec, has 
brought economic revival to the 
point where nations have found it 
profitable to form groupings among 
themselves. 

The European Economic Com- 
munity and the European Free 
Trade Association are both impor- 
tant steps in this direction. 

I hope it will not be long before, 
basing ourselves on these two group 
ings, we can achieve the aim of 
wider arrangements in Europe pro- 
viding for the removal of barriers to 
trade. 

It is not enough, however, that 
the industrialized nations of Europe 
and North America should recog- 
nize their dependence upon each 
other. 

We must not let the poorer half 
of the world stagnate in desperate 
poverty while the richer half grows 
richer. 

Leaving aside the great moral 
issues involved , if we let this hap- 
pen, not only will our exporting 
industries be deprived of vast po- 
tential markets, but our whole struc- 
ture of international relations, both 
economic and political, will rest 
upon an insecure foundation. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge we 
face today is that of demonstrating 
to the people of Asia and Africa our 
willingness to adapt our highly de- 
veloped industrialized societies to 
cooperate with them in creating 
conditions in which the individual 
and society can develop to the full- 
est extent. 

We cannot achieve this by the 
methods of economic integration 
which are being applied in Europe 
or which exist in North America. 
We have to build gradually. The 
foundation must be the maintenance 
of a sound economic structure in 
the West and the creation of an ex- 
panding market, based on the stead- 
ily increasing earnings of the less 
developed countries from the pri 
mary commodities and simple man- 
ufactures they produce. 

The establishment of a single 
European market would be an in- 
valuable step toward achieving thus. 
Our own governmental policies on 
economic and fiscal matters must be 
such as will make for stable trading 
conditions. By intergovernmental 
cooperation through the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the General 



Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and the various commodity study 
groups, we can do much to create 
this stability and with it th£ condi- 
tions in which the private trader 
and investor can play their proper 
parts. 

But more than this is necessary. 
To increase the standard of living 
of the poorer countries and to try 
to solve their economic problems 
( which are being progressively wors- 
ened by the pressure of population 
growth ) is a task which requires 
governmental help. The poorer coun- 
tries must be assisted towards a 
greater degree of industrialization; 
at the same time outworn methods 
of agriculture must be superseded 
so that the fullest use is made of 
existing resources. 

Nearly all the countries concerned 
are aware of this need and have pre- 
pared development plans. In some 
eases it can be argued that these 
are too ambitious or ill -ha lanced or 
lack sufficient determination to 
make use of self-help. But, even 
allowing for this, essential projects 
cannot be implemented without as- 
sistance from the more fortunate 
countries. It is here that finance 
from governments and international 
institutions will be needed. 

Britain has a special responsi- 
bility toward the less developed 
countries of the Commonwealth, 
some of which urgently need devel- 
opment assistance. For this reason, 
the greater part of direct British 
contributions for development work 
takes the form of grants and loans 
to the colonial territories and loans 
to the independent countries of the 
Commonwealth, such as India. 

Our contribution outside the Com- 
monwealth is made mainly through 
international institutions. After the 
United States, we are the largest 
contributors to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and to its affiliate, the 
International Finance Corporation. 

We also warmly support the cre- 
ation of the International Develop- 
ment Association, to whose initial 
resources we shall again, after the 
United States, be the largest con- 
tributor. Its financing of projects 
which may not be considered bank- 
able in a financial sense will pro- 
vide a most useful additional source* 
of development assistance. 

The extent of economic assistance 
to the less developed countries in 
recent years has reflected the im- 
provement in our own international 
financial position. We have been 
able to do more for countries both 
within and outside the Common- 
wealth. In the year 1957-58 total ex- 
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penditure from United Kingdom 
government funds on economic and 
technical assistance to the underde- 
veloped territories amounted to ap- 
proximately $200 million. Now, two 
years later, it is running at roughly 
$400 million a year This includes 
both bilateral aid and that which 
is channeled through the United 
Nations and the International Bank. 
All this is, of course, on top of the 
great traditional flow of private 
capital from the United Kingdom 
to overseas development, amount- 
ing to approximately $550 million 
net in a year, a good proportion of 
which goes to the underdeveloped 
countries. The combined flow of this 
public and private capital is limited 
by what the United Kingdom bal- 
ance of payments can prudently 
afford at any given time, hut we 




stand ready to explore with the 
other countries of the West how we 
can cooperate in increasing our joint 
contribution. 

What are we to think of the ef- 
fort which the communist bloc is 
also beginning to make in this field 0 
The Soviet Union, China and the 
satellites have recognized the im- 
portance of economic relations with 
the less developed countries. Com- 
munist bloc aid to nonbloc coun- 
tries is stiU only between a fifth and 
a quarter of the annual western con- 
tribution, but the communist sys- 
tem of state trading and state 
finance facilitates superficially im- 
pressive offers, where it is thought 
politically desirable. We should not 
denigrate this aid. When the less de- 
veloped countries need so much, 
development aid from any quarter 



must be welcomed. But neither 
should we underestimate its polit- 
ical motives. 

We in Great Britain are con- 
vinced that western economic mettv 
ods offer the less developed coun- 
tries incomparably better prospects 
for speedy and healthy develop- 
ment. But this is not a simple 
competition to see who is pre- 
pared to pay the highest price for 
the political support of the uncom- 
mitted. 

If we in the West are to recog- 
nize the logic of interdependence, 
we must see our aid program as an 
essential part, but no more than a 
part, of a policy of economic and 
political cooperation, not only be- 
tween ourselves but with less for- 
tunate countries all over the world, 

END 
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hf world is entering an era of 
peaceful coexistence in which major 
war will become a practical impos- 
sibility. Nuclear war would mean 
total destruction of civilization. 
World leaders and statesmen would 
be less than sane if they did not 
make every effort to prevent it. 

This nuclear stalemate consti- 
tutes the basic fact of our time. If 
negotiations among the great powers 
for general disarmament succeed, 
the balance of power will have to 
be maintained both during the 
process of controlled disarmament 
and at the end of it. Even if the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
destroy their nuclear weapons, they 
will always have the knowledge and 
the capacity of making them anew. 
With or without disarmament, 
neither will allow the other to gain 
the upper hand militarily and so 
win the struggle for power either by 
force or by intimidation. 

The struggle for power will shift, 
therefore, from the military to the 
economic field. In this struggle three 



groups of nations are involved: the 
western democratic nations, the 
eastern communist nations, and the 
underdeveloped or developing na- 
tions. 

The first two groups will compete 
in increasing their national produc- 
tion and strengthening their eco- 
nomic power. Each will try to win 
the third group to its side. The un- 
derdeveloped nations, on the other 
hand t will be mainly occupied with 
their own struggle for economic de- 
velopment. 

The course these countries follow 
and their policy toward both West 
and East will have a determining 
influence on the outcome of the 
world struggle for power 

Since the war, all Asia lias bc- 
come independent. In Africa, colo- 
nialism is dying fast, it will not be 
many years before all Africa will 
become independent. 

As colonialism ends, the struggle 
of the underdeveloped countries for 
economic betterment will be intensi- 
fied With the attainment of na- 



tional freedom, freedom from want 
becomes the main aim of these emer- 
gent nations. Their people want 
adequate food, clothing, shelter, 
medical services and educational fa- 
cilities. They know that their cen- 
turies-old misery is no longer to be 
accepted as natural and inevitable. 
Science and industry have enabled 
other peoples to attain a high level 
of well being. 

The nature and magnitude of the 
task facing the underdeveloped na- 
tions are not generally realized. For 
these nations the problem of eco- 
nomic development is to eliminate 
mass poverty within a reasonable 
time. This requires an enormous in- 
crease of national production. For 
this purpose, immense quantities of 
capital have to be invested, not only 
in material resources but also in 
human beings. The relatively small 
stock of capital in the underdevel- 
oped countries needs to be sub- 
stantially increased, and the low 
level of technology steadily raised. 
(continued on fxtge 60) 
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BQdOGt! CcrC President, Random House, pHnH 
member of the CBS Television Network show "What** My Line?" 



Saves you time- whatever your line!" 

Bennett Cerff reveals typical short cuts you'll enjoy with a $99.50 Verifax Bantam Copier. 



"T 

1 answer many types of letters 
simply by jotting a w\A\ in the 
margin and mailing back a Verifax 
copy — which is as crisp and good- 
looking <is any letterhead. Besides 
jjettirui a quick answer, the writer 
doesn't have to hunt for his carbon. 

kl \Vhen I need simultaneous 
opinions from editors or staff on 
incoming items, I do the same — 
send around Verifax copies, And 

Verifax Copying 



copies of reports or other data for 
file or circulation are quickly made 
—at five a minute I 

"The dictation and typing we 
dorCt have to do in our office is 
enormous." 

For free office demonstration of $99,50 
Verifax Bantam Copier call your local 
Verifax dealer, listed in Yellow Paget 
under duplicating or photocopying 
machines. Or write Eastman Kodak 



Company, Business Photo Methods Di- 
vision, Rochester 4, N. Y., for free 
"Short Cuts" booklet giving facts OQ 
all V erifax Copier models. 



VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 

fJvwfl obov*J 

-V*99 50 - 

Ofh*r model* to $425 S 



iWamtftulwns suggntrd ptuti. Subjrtt to changt wilhout notk** 
DOES MORE . , COSTS LESS . . MISSES NOTHING 



Kodak 



More runs a day 
over any kind 
of road! 



There's a logging contractor in southern Arkansas 
who's dogging an extra 50,000-lb. load to the mil] 
every day since he signed on a smooth-rolling 
Chevy heavyweight 

A highway hauler out of Fort Worth is able to 
deliver thousands of pounds more payload in a 
high-stepping 8203 Chevrolet than he does in 
bigger, bulkier trucks. 

A Kansas farmer runs through his daily routine 
in less time, with less strain, behind the light-touch 
wheel of a '60 Fleetside pickup. 

Truck owner reports are coming in and bearing 
out everything we've been saying since last. fall. 
Put a torsion -spring Chevy on the job and you've 
found the world's most efficient way to move any 
load over any road. 



1960 CHEVROLET 




To reason out that claim, we could list new 
features for the next five pages, but that wouldn't 
begin to tell you one-tenth as much as one trial 
run over a rough stretch. One pass brings out the 
incredible smoothness of Chevrolet's Torsion- 
Spring Ride. It's all clear in a couple of minutes* 
If you're not getting bounced around, neither is 
the load, and neither is the truck itself! You can 
move faster to get more done in a day, and keep 
moving for extra thousands of miles before the 
time comes to trade. 

We're happy to be able to prove a full-scale 
revolution-sized advantage so easily. A trial run 
takes so little time, too. Just phone your dealer. 
, . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 



A whole new approach to truck durability and ride! 

Torsion springs, frith Julia tixi* p* nth nI front sits jw union, 
remhit ionize the ride. Wide-based coil rear springs in 
many tight-duty models for belter-than-ever stability. Vari- 
able-rate rear springs, sure to last longer, in most medium- 
and all hraVif-il/ttil models. Frames lliat are louyher, 
more resistant to twist— a big plus in Cfievy's new Sturdi- 
ly > •.. / Cabs that are wider, so fry. 
Front wheels and tires precision balanced in final 
assembly. Lively V8's with longer life. Sixes sworn to save 
you money. All done up in tfie year's handsomest si, 

Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 



TRUCKS WITH TOTAL NEWNESS 




Now! Beautiful 

BUTLER • TONE\finisl2 

on Butler panels 



A new mark: of quality for pre-engineered buildings 

Now you can give your new building the very latest in distinctive, long-lasting color 
finishes, and yet take advantage of all the modern efficiencies and economies of Butler 
pre-engineered construction. 

Butler s newest advancement in color coating, Butler-Tone, is a two-coat, baked-on 
finish that is firmly annealed to Butler wall and roof panels. The finish is an integral 
part of the metal surface . ♦ . it provides a uniform, continuous covering that is out- 
standing in appearance and resistant to weather, corrosion, impact and abrasion. 

And the inside surface is off- white, giving you a pleasing light- reflective wall finish. 
Color on both sides . . , another Butler exclusive ! 

More and more people are turning to the Butler Building System, because of the 
quality construction of pre-engineered factory-fabricated parts... the broad, clear 
spans of Butler rigid-frame construction ... the ease with which Butler buildings can 
be enlarged for expansion . . . the unlimited design opportunities in combining other 
materials with Butler components . . . the speedy, trouble-free erection . . . and the 
dependable, talented services of the nationwide group of Butler Builders. It's the 
lowest-cost way to build well. 

Be sure to check with your Butler Builder about your new building; he is glad to 
be of service in helping analyze your construction needs. Look for his name in the 
Yellow Pages under "Buildings" or "Steel Buildings/' Ask about financing, too. 
Or write direct to us for more information. 



BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 East nth Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

Manufacturers at Metal Buildings • Equipment fOT farming. Q« Transportation, 
Outdoor Advertising • Contract Man ufacturing 

Sales offices In Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. » Birmingham, 
Ala. * Kansas City. Mo. • Minneapolis, Minn. • Chicago. HI. • Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland. Ohio ♦ Pittsburgh, Pa. • New York City and Syracuse, N Y. • Boston. 
Mass • Washington. D. C * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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All this requires a much more 
rapid rate of economic growth than 
the developing nations have been 
able to achieve during the past dec- 
ade. In spite of their own efforts 
and economic aid from foreign 
sources, their per capita national in- 
come has been increasing, on (he 
average, by not more than one and 
a half to two per cent annually. 
This rate should at least be doubled 
to give them any hope of elimi- 
nating mass poverty within a rea- 
sonable time. 

During the coming decade these 
countries will be asking themselves 
whether they can achieve a suffi- 
ciently high rate of economic growth 
without basic changes in their pres- 
ent free economic system or whether 
such a growth rate will only be pos- 
sible under a regimented socialist 
economic system. The answer will 
be determined, not only by the ex- 
perience of the developing nations 
themselves, but also by the results 
of the competitive economic struggle 
between the democratic and com- 
munist nations. 

Competition between East and 
West is taking three forms: 1, com- 
petition in economic growth; 2 t 
competition in economic aid, and, 
3, competition in trade. 

The people of the developing 
countries are watching with great 
interest the economic development 
of the western democracies on the 
one hand and the Soviet Union and 
the eastern European nations on the 
other. They are also watching the 
vast economic experiment being car- 
ried out in China. They will evalu- 
ate the performance of the free en- 
terprise capitalist system and the 
regimented socialist system and 
iudge them with special reference to 
their own needs and objectives. 

In the socialist countries a rapid 
rate of economic development is 
made possible by reducing con- 
sumption and increasing investment 
in capital goods. If the underde- 
veloped nations cannot obtain large 
amounts of capital by borrowing or 
by aid they may finally conclude 
that, to achieve the necessary 
growth, they must establish a so- 
cialist economic system capable of 
controlling economic resources and 
diverting them from the production 
of consumer gm>ds to the produc- 
tion of capital goods. 

The developing nations have been 
greatly impressed by Soviet success 
in transforming, within a relatively 
short time, a predominantly agri- 
cultural economy into a highly pro- 
ductive industrial economy. They 
also recognize the great industrial 
progress achieved in the United 



States and Western Europe. But 
the Soviet experience is more rele- 
vant to their situation because they 
are starting from a low level of de- 
velopment and they lack the capital 
and technological resources which 
were available to the West. 

Rapid progress in science and 
technology is also essential for 
growth. The developing nations will 
evaluate the achievements of both 
the capitalist and the socialist sys- 
tems in this field to determine 
which is more likely to enable them 
to advance. They will ask them- 
selves whether educational, tech- 
nological and scientific advance- 
ment will be more rapid under a 
free system, managed and financed 
largely by private organizations, or 
under a state-financed and con- 
trolled system. Recent successes 
that have been won by Soviet 
science and technology have made 
a deep impression on the under- 
developed countries. 

The experience of China will be 
of particular interest. The rapid 
growth which China may achieve in 
the coming decade and the success 
of its vast program of industrializa- 
tion and modernization will have a 
profound effect on the people of 
Asia. They may find themselves 
forced to emulate the efforts of the 
Chinese to avoid falling under the 
domination of this powerful giant, 

In addition to the competition be- 
tween economic systems, the com- 
petition between the western and 
communist powers in giving eco- 
nomic aid to the developing nations 
will increase Already Soviet finan- 
cial and technical aid to certain 
key underdeveloped countries has 
reached important proportions. The 
eeonomic growth of the communist 
world will make expansion of this 
aid possible. An examination of the 
projects which the Soviet Union is 
helping to carry out reveals an em- 
phasis on industrialization and the 
basic requirements of industrial de- 
velopment. The purpose is not only 
to strengthen the economies of the 
developing nations but also to make 
them less dependent on the western 
industrial powers. 

In the field of economic aid, the 
western industrial powers have great 
advantages if they want to use them. 
They have much greater capacity to 
give financial and technical assist- 
ance. Their economies can generate 
much greater quantities of capital 
which could he used to promote not 
only their own economic growth but 
also that of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

In the field of technical assist- 
ance, the West has special advan- 



tages arising from its traditional 
cultural relations with the develop- 
ing nations. One is that the lan- 
guages of the West are spoken by 
the educated classes of these na- 
tions. 

In foreign trade, competition be- 
tween the western and the commu- 
nist powers is being accentuated. 
The Soviet Union and its allies are 
seeking to make the underdeveloped 
nations more independent of the 
West by providing new markets for 
their exports of primary products 
and alternative sources of supply 
for their imports of machinery and 
industrial equipment. 

Underdeveloped nations have of- 
ten suffered in the past and still 
suffer from the instability of prices 
for their primary commodities. Such 
instability has been particularly 
harmful to those countries whose 
foreign trade depends on exports of 
one or a few products. The growing 
industrial power of the communist 
nations will enable them to offer 
these countries alternative markets 
at more stable prices. 

Through barter agreements the 
communists will also supply them 
with machinery and equipment for 
industrialization. 

The patterns of international 
trade will gradually change. There 
will be more trade, not only be- 
tween the communist nations and 
the developing nations, but also 
among the developing nations them 
selves. In addition to the markets 
of communist countries, the pro- 
ducers of primary commodities will 
find new markets in the more ad- 
vanced developing countries. The 
western industrial powers will grad- 
ually lose control over supplies of 
raw materials and food products. 
Likewise, with the decline of colo- 
nialism, the markets of many for- 
mer colonial territories will cease 
to be the private preserve of the 
West. All these developments will 
weaken the relative economic power 
and competitive trading position of 
the West 

The attitude of the underdevel- 
oped nations toward the: competitive 
struggle for economic power be- 
tween East and West will not be 
primarily based on ideology. If they 
choose a regimented socialist sys- 
tem, they will do so because they 
are convinced that it is the only way 
to achieve rapid economic growth. 
They will understand that such a 
course* means the limitation of the 
freedom of the individual. But free- 
dorn from want will have priority 
over individual freedom. For people 
who are hungry, civil liberties and 
democ ratic freedoms have no mean- 
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"Shall I try to develop trucking experts 
or let Ryder do it for me?" 

Ryder full service truck leasing frees you from costly overhead worries, 
lets you concentrate your time and staff on running your own business. 
The capital you have tied up in trucks is released for more productive 
uses. This you would expect. But there are other important benefits. 



RYDER'S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 



Decide now to $ee your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet "Design for Profit" to; 



# Get the exact trucks for the job 

Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 

i Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 



* Get more out of your trucks 

Ryder's continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels* 

» Complete leasing package 

Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy -to-bud get cost. 



RYDMR TRUCK RENTAL 



INC. 




P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept C-8 
Miami, Florida 



DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 

Rydar Syetam also operates truck Hnaa 
In 10 states and tank Unas In 26 statas. 
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ing. If the underdeveloped nations 
cannot conquer poverty by demo- 
cratic means and with the help of 
the western world, they will be 
forced to do il by regimentation and 
dictatorship. 

Many developing nations are un- 
committed politically between East 
and West, The neutralist nations of 
Asia and Africa should also be con- 
sidered as uncommitted economi- 
cally and ideologically. In fact, all 
the developing nations, even those 
;illied to the West, should be con- 
sidered as potentially uncommitted 
in economics and ideology. They 
will eventually follow whatever eco- 
nomic policy and ideology promises 
to be most conducive to their rapid 
development. 

The outcome of the economic 
struggle for world power will de- 
pend not only on the competition 
between the western and communist 
powers, but also on the course of de- 



velopment of the underdeveloped 
nations. 

These nations constitute more 
than two thirds of the world's 
population. They have vast natural 
resources and supply a great part of 
the world's raw materials and food 
products. Their development will 
provide expanding markets for man- 
ufactured goods. Their share of 
world trade will grow and their 
position in the world economy will 
steadily increase in importance. 

Their prospects for success under 
a system of economic freedom are 
not very bright. Already many of 
them are forced to resort to exten- 
sive economic controls and restric- 
tions. These may lead to some forms 
of mixed economy, midway between 
free enterprise and socialism. The 
movement of the developing na- 
tions away from free enterprise will 
in itself weaken the economic posi- 
tion of the West. 



If other Asian nations follow the 
Chinese example, the pull to com- 
munism in Asia is likely to become 
irresistible. In other continents also, 
revolutionary changes in the eco- 
nomic system may take place. The 
movement toward communism or 
other forms of socialism will finally 
tip the scales against the western 
free enterprise system. This move- 
ment cannot be stopped unless the 
West contributes to the extent of its 
ability to the great cooperative ef- 
fort for raising living standards 
throughout the world. 

During the coming decade, the 
developing nations will make the 
basic choices required by the ncces 
si ties of their economic develop 
ment. Under conditions of peaceful 
coexistence, these choices will have 
a decisive effect on the economic 
struggle for world power and the 
fate of mankind in the years to 
come. END 




WHERE FUTURE TENSION 
WILL CENTER 

BY CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

Chianc Kai-shek was recently re-elected President of the Republic 
of China. He took part in his first revolution in 1911, later led the North- 
ern Expedition which resulted in unification of China in 1928, In that year 
he was elected President of the National Government and in the years 
that followed he served in a variety of government and military posts. 



The centers of future world ten- 
sion will be the Far East, Africa, 
and Central and South America. 
Within 25 years the situation in 
these regions will determine the 
destiny of the world's democracies. 

As a result of the invention of 
nuclear and long-range weapons, no 
one in his right mind wants to see 
a global war The Soviet bloc does 
not dare to initiate such a war. The 
danger of local wars of aggression, 
however, will continue. 

Since Soviet Russia is afraid of 
nuclear war, the pressure she will 
exert on Europe will be limited. She 
does not dare nor wish to touch off a 
global war over any European prob- 
lems. They will remain among the 
major cold war issues, however. 

Russia's principal design today is 
to exploit the war-mongering nature 
of the Chinese communists in start- 
ing local wars of aggression in Asia 
for the purpose of breaking through 



the anticommunist line of defense. 

Furthermore, Russia is using the 
international communists to effect a 
big flanking movement by carrying 
out infiltration and subversion in 
Africa and Central and South Amer- 
ica in an attempt to deal a fatal 
blow against Western Europe and 
North America from the side and 
rear. 

The world's greatest economic 
problem in the next quarter century 
will be how to tap the economic re- 
sources of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Asia. 

These countries must be devel- 
oped for two purposes: to raise the 
standard of living of their people, 
and to save them from the threat 
of communist subversion. 

If the industrially advanced na- 
tions can supply the underdevel- 
oped countries with capital and 
technical aid and unconditionally 
help them in their economic recon- 



struction, thus improving the gen- 
eral well-being of their people, these 
countries will eventually be able to 
attain political stability and play 
their part in the free world's anti- 
communist camp. Russia and the 
international communists will be 
denied a chance to perpetrate their 
sinister schemes. 

To carry out these schemes, the 
communists will use such indirect 
stratagems as political aggression, 
with which they can turn their 
enemy's material and moral strength 
into weakness and turn their own 
material and moral weakness into 
strength. 

To them, peace is only another 
form of war- 
But in dealing with the democ- 
racies, they resort to such slogans 
as ''peaceful coexistence" and 
'peaceful competition," and use 
diplomatic, economic, and psycho- 
logical tactics to destroy the unity 
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R AM B LE R , , 

Compact Car With Proven 
Fleet Experience 




★ PROVEN in the Service of Major 
Car Rental Agencies 

★ PROVEN in the Service of Major 
Utility Users 

★ PROVEN in the Service of Major 
Sales and Service Fleets 

★ PROVEN in the Service of Govern- 
mental Fleets 

★ PROVEN by 10 Years' Experience 
and 25 Billion Owner-Driven Miles 




It's good business 

to switch to 



RAMBLER 



SAVE On First Cost 

SAVE On Operating and 
Maintenance Coats 

SAVE With Top Resale 
Value 



FLEET LEASING 

ARRANGEMENTS AVAILABLE 

If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing 
company for low Rambler rates or write us 
for the names of available leasing companies 
located in your area. 



Write or Wire 
FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 

DEPT. H-5 

AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 

14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 

America's Most Experienced 
Builder of Compact Cars 



FUTURE OF THE WORLD 

and will of the free countries to re- 
sist aggression. 

If the democracies fail to under- 
stand the real nature of peaceful 
coexistence as advocated by the 
communists and are misled into be- 
lieving that world tension is now 
receding, the danger of war will in- 
crease. 

If the free nations let down in 
their armament, allow their anti- 
communist will to falter and allow 
their collective security organiza- 
tions to disintegrate, the aggressors 




Man's cubiosity about the fu- 
ture is tempered by his fear of the 
unknown. People, as a rule, do not 
want to have today's joys spoiled 
by worrying about tomorrow, but 
they can never succeed completely 
in freeing themselves from this 
worry* 

Governments, on the other hand, 
cannot be content to make inci- 
dental decisions and not to bother 
about the direction they are drift- 
ing. Governments must regularly 
determine their position in an ever 
changing world and try to foresee 
future developments on the basis of 
today's conditions. 

Among the factors that will help 
shape the future and which govern- 
ments must consider are: the 
further progress of science and tech- 
nology, the unequal rate of develop- 
ment in different parts of the world, 
the rapid growth of population, the 
accelerated emancipation of Africa, 
the explosive situation in the Mid- 
dle East, the emergence of China 
as a major power and, above ail, the 
continuing and fundamental contro- 
versy between the communist bloc 
and the free world. 

Each of these raises many-sided 
problems. 

The age of science has, fortunate- 
ly, opened up possibilities of fore- 



continued 

will be free to defeat them one at a 
time and so realize their objective 
of world domination. 

One of the communists methods 
of aggression is to manufacture is- 
sues everywhere and refuse to ac- 
cept any settlement. The means 
that are used include armed threats 
and even local wars, or a political 
offensive and peace talks. 

The lessening of world tension, 
therefore, hinges on whether the 
free nations have the necessary 
strength and determination to deter 



seeing the future and meeting its 
challenges. The influence of science 
on government policy has already 
marie itself felt. 1 have in mind the 
practice of laying down long-term 
policy in concrete nulti-year plans. 
The results the Soviet Union has 
achieved by this method are com- 
mon knowledge. 

The rapid evolution of the sci- 
ences, in combination with long- 
term planning, has provided hu- 
manity with growing possibilities to 
influence the future. It allows for 
vast projects to be carried out in 
practically every field: industry, 
agriculture, road-building, housing, 
education, medical care. 

The primary aim of such planning 
is to ensure the efficient execution 
of long-term policy. Indirectly, how- 
ever, the knowledge of the results 
which can be reasonably expected 
from long-term plans also helps us 
to improve our insight as to the fu- 
ture as a whole. 

Events of the next 25 years will 
depend on how well we use this 
kind of planning in meeting the 
problems that beset us now and 
which must be solved before we can 
hope for a real and lasting peace. 

I do not believe that the danger 
of war disappears because of the 
availability of highly destructive 



communist expansion. The commu- 
nists judge everything in terms cf 
strength. They have no use for rea- 
soning. 

The only way to deal with them 
is through force. 

Today what the free world can 
depend on to avert the danger of 
war is not the aggressor's professed 
desire for peace, but the strength 
represented by its own collective se- 
curity organizations and the com- 
mon determination of its members 
to resist aggression. END 



weapons. The danger of war remains 
as long as nations are forced into 
positions where they have no choice 
but to remain armed and prepared 
to use their arms, 

I believe that the banning of war 
will come only when the ideological 
struggle has ended and the interests 
of the world's nations will have be- 
come intertwined to such a degree 
that— for all practical purposes 
no basic differences are left. 

Nobody can predict when lliis 
time will come. 

In any cast 1 , this cannot be ex- 
pected as long as the world is 
threatened by expansionist commu- 
nism. 

Let us hope, however, that we 
will not have to wait another 25 
years for lasting peace and for the 
establishment of an international 
police force, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of ensuring peace and 
justice. With the creation of such 
an international organization, total 
disarmament would become pos- 
sible. 

As long as this long- term ideal of 
total world disarmament has not 
been attained, every effort should be 
made to reach, as a first step, a 
less ambitious, partial disarmament 
agreement, by which the dangers of 
war will at least be reduced, END 



WHEN DANGER OF WAR 
WILL END 

BY JOSEPH M. A. H. LUNS 

Dr. Luns is Netherlands Minister for Foreign Affairs and 1958-59 Presi- 
dent of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, He studied law at the 
universities of Leyden and Amsterdam and political and economic science 
at the London School of Economics and the University of Berlin. He has 
served in Parliament and handled many diplomatic assignments. 
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The NewN&W. 
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► America's newest fleet of diesel 
locomotives . . . 529 units with average 
age only 2.5 years. 

► 81,006 modern freight cars — more 
per mile of line than any other major 
U. S. railroad. 

► Busiest large railroad . , . greatest 
freight traffic density. 



^ A 30% longer railroad with merger 
of the Virginian into Norfolk and 
Western, Wonderful new industrial sites* 

> New, easier grades, more inter- 
change points with other railroads. 

^ Now a billion dollars in assets. 



This is why the dynamic, new Norfolk and Western 
meons savings in time and money fo shippers! 

GENERAL OFFICES • ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 



BID FOR POWER 



LABOR LEADERS SEEK 
MORE INFLUENCE 

Union drive to woo public is being pushed harder two ways. 
This article and the next tell why, how, and meaning to you 



Unions are doubling their efforts 
to get greater acceptance of their 
objectives and the methods used to 
reach them. 

To the extent thai they succeed, 
their influence in government and 
economic decisions will grow while 
that of business groups diminishes. 

Underlying the expanding drive 
to create a more favorable public 
image of unions and their leaders 
are a conviction and a warning, 

Unionists are convinced that, de- 
spite claims to the contrary and 
despite their economic power, they 
really wield little influence in poli- 
tics. As one example, they cite pas- 
sage of the Landrum-Griffin labor 
reform law in spite of 12 years of 
union Campaigning for softer legis- 
lation through revision — if not re- 
peal—of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Further evidence comes from a 
pilot study of union influence in a 
local community by Dr. William 
H. Form, associate director of 
Michigan State University's Labor 
and Industrial Relations Center. 



In industrial Lansing, Mich., Dr. 
Form found that, although unions 
have made some small but signify 
cant gains, their influence is still 
heavily outweighed by that of busi- 
ness and professional groups. Addi- 
tional studies will be made in seven 
other Michigan cities. Similar stud- 
ies will be made to determine busi- 
ness influence in a community. 

The warning union leaders see is 
that labor's political influence, what- 
ever it is, will diminish as social 
change forces a shift in the political 
power balance. (See page 35 J 

The new emphasis on making un- 
ions and union leaders attractive 
has several closely related goals that 
affect business: 

► To erase the shadows which re- 
cent exposures of corruption in some 
unions cast on the entire labor move- 
ment. 

To put unions in a stronger posi- 
tion to organize the growing num- 
ber of white-collar workers, which 
is becoming increasingly necessary 



if unions are to grow with the econ- 
omy. 

► To get wider public backing of 
union demands and strikes. 

► To make labor's political machine 
more effective in getting persons 
sympathetic to labor's legislative 
and economic objectives elected and 
appointed to public office, (Seepage 
77.) 

The basic idea underlying the 
new drive is to persuade more peo- 
ple that unions are trying to protect 
the public interest, that they are 
trying to help all groups— includ- 
ing private business— and are not 
promoting selfish interests. 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, for instance, contends that 
labor's legislative program "is not, 
strictly speaking, a labor program." 

41 It is designed." he says, 4 'to 
benefit all Americans, private in- 
dustry as well as labor, the farmers 
along with factory workers* non- 
union employes together with un- 
ion members. 

"This is in keeping with the best 
traditions of the trade union move 
ment in the legislative field. We 
have never taken a narrow, selfish 
point of view. 

"From its very inception, the 
trade union movement has always 
fought for the general welfare. We 
are doing so today," 

Walter J\ Reuther, president of 
the l.Jnife<l Automobile Workers and 
chairman of the afl-cio's econom- 
ic policy committee, accuses labor's 
opposition of confusing the public. 
He points up the importance of the 
corning elections. 

"Nineteen-sixty is a year of deci- 
sion," he told a legislative cooler* 
ence of union leaders, "and what 
you and I are able to do in the leg 
islalive field will have a decisive 
impact upon the image that we will 



More use of radio and TV is being made by unions. 
Guy Nunn of UAW interviews actress Lauren Bacall 
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!>r associated with in the November 
el taction. 

"The leadership that the Amer- 
ican people select in November may 
determine the future freedom and 
values that we cherish. 

"The American labor movement 
historically has always stood with 
the angels/* Mr. Reuther boasted. 
"We have always been on the right 
side of every major issue in the 
stmii^lr tu nuke progress for the 
people of America, 

"The tragedy is that we have 
never done an effective job of mak- 
ing people understand that; and the 
forces who stand in opposition to us. 
who try to block each forward step, 
have unlimited financial resources 
and somehow they are always able 
to distort the image with which we 
are associated. . . . We've got to get 
(a clearer picture of the image) to 
the people at the neighborhood 
level." 

AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer 
William F. Schnitzler told a rally 
of Puerto Ricans in New York City: 
"The labor movement is more de- 
termined than ever before to end 
the last remaining pockets of ex- 
ploitation of human beings." 

Typical of how union leaders 
sanctify their objectives while at- 
tacking those of business and other 
groups Ls this statement by David 
J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steel workers: 

"Our approach to political action 
is not a selfish one. It is not in any 
sense geared to the thought of help- 
ing our membership at the expense 
of any other group. 

"Instead, its aim is to help bring 
about the election of those people 
who earnestly desire a more abun- 
dant economy for all Americans and 
the rest of the world. 

"We fully realize that no particu- 
lar group can long prosper at the 




Books which view unions favorably are given to school 
libraries. This union leader helped place 1,800 sets 




An AFL-CIO movie of union members at work is shown 
weekly over 130 TV stations. Here teachers take part 
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This man is "Ready-to-Buy" 




Coming soon... a new way to reach 

your most valuable market... 
the people who are "Ready-to-Buy!" 




Now only 

$2gg°° 

all 
purpose 
electric 

VI 

Itemizing Cash Register 

Save $126.00 on the full protection cash regis- 
ter that' salsoaprecision-b uilt add I n g mac hlnel 
Issues customer receipts, provides permanent 
tape record. Adds without disturbing cash 
register figures. See Yellow Pages or mall 
coupon today I 




Victor AdcEnf MtchN Ct. Oept NB-5 
ChiMfB II. Ilkneit 

Pltase tend complete information about the Victor 
Ouomatic Cash Register 



Name_ 



Citv 


Zane 


Wat. 





How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 




BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 

"fc Gives Graphic Picture — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

Simple to operate — Type or Write on 

Cord*. Snap in Groove* 
& Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 

Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
■fr Mode of Melal. Compact and Attractive, 

Over 500,000 in Use 

Full price $4950 with cards 

CDCC 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. T 50 
I KCt Without Obligation 



Write for Your Copy Today 

GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

Yanceyvllle, North Carolina 
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expense of others. We must all pros- 
per together or we suffer together. 

"Unfortunately, many other or- 
ganizations throughout America do 
not have this same philosophy. They 
work untiringly toward gaining ever* 
increasing profits and advantage 
over their fellow man. They do this 
through economic pressure and po- 
litical action, 

"We have two choices: We either 
submit meekly to tins selfish con- 
cept of life, or we accept the chal 
lenge and unite ourselves with all 
other groups striving for a better 
world for all." 

In trying to convey the idea that 
they are working for the betterment 
of mankind in all aspects of life, 
unions get into problems not direct 
ly related to wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. 

They fight hard on such issues as 
civil rights, public housing, school 
aid, tax and fiscal policies. Mr. 
Meany inveighs against commu- 
nism, demands United Nations ac- 
tion in racial disorders in South 
Africa. The Meat Cutters Union 
fights changes in meat inspection 
regulations which it says will hurt 
eons timers. 

AFL-CIO spending for public re* 
lations keeps rising. About $750,000 
was spent four years ago during the 
first full fiscal year after merger of 
the rival afl and cio. Last year's 
expenditure reached almost 81.2 mil- 
lion. It will be higher this year. 

The public relations budget does 
not include expenditures for pub* 
lications. which run about $600,000 
a year. 

Former newspapermen run both 
departments. Albert J. Zack is di- 
rector of public relations and Saul 
Miller director of publications. 

New or expanded union efforts 
aimed at increasing public accep- 
tance include radio and television 
programs, a speakers' bureau, adver- 
tising, college scholarships, trips for 
essay contest winners. 

The public relations and adver- 
tising effort has become so big as 
to require the services of public re- 
lations and advertising agencies out- 
side the union movement. Two for- 
mer newspapermen, who headed up 
public relations separately for the 
afl and the cio before the merger, 
have opened their own offices. 

Philip Pearl has set up the Pearl 
Agency, which acts as public rela- 
tions consultant to building trades 
and other unions. 

Henry C. Fleisher has formed a 
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TO THE 
BUSINESSMAN 
CONTEMPLATING 
2-WAY RADIO 
60 




hether your business is large or small, buying and install- 
ing 2-way radio today can be your most profitable decision- 
Here are important factors you 1 )! want to consider: 

1. HAVE VOl K SYSTEM ENGINEERED BY AN EXPERT. 

Your system should be planned to your specific requirements— 
taking into consideration many factors such as where and how 
far your vehicles travel— integration with your business pro- 
red u res, etc. This is not a job that can be done as a sideline. 
It requires the specialized knowledge of highly trained experts. 

When you choose Motorola 2-way radio, you can expect expe- 
rienced counseling and custom-planning of your radio system. 
The complete responsibility rests with one source. Motorola, and 
only Motorola, sells exclusively from factory to you through full 
time, factory employed 2-way radio sales engineers . . . specialists 
who are backed up by the industry's largest and most expe* 
rienced systems engineering department. 

2. MAKE SI RE THE EQllPMENT VOl (iET MATCHES 
VOI R JOB. Each component of your system should be 
chosen because it is the most efficient for the specific job it has 
to do. Only a complete line can assure you of the model that 
exactly meets your needs. 

When you choose Motorola, the components of your system 
will be carefully selected from the most complete line of com- 
munications equipment available . . . equipment that has been 
proved on the job in thousands of installations for every 
conceivable type of vehicle. 

3. <;ET THE MOST RELIABLE EQUIPMENT FOR 
LONG-RUN ECONOMY. Your equipment has to be built to 
take a beating- to stand up day in and day out under hard 
usage. Naturally, you can't tell by looking at the cabinet how 
long a radio will last. It's better to look at the record. Here's 
what you will find: police and fire departments, utilities and 
transportation services—the nation's most critical and most 
experienced buyers of 2-way radio specify Motorola more 
often than all other makes combined. Why? It works better . . . 
longer . . . and at lower cost. Ask a nearby Motorola user, 

L DEMAND NEARBY, EXPERT SERVICE. Long outages 
can be more than inconvenience; they can be costly. Hut when 
you choose Motorola, wherever you are, one of Motorola's 800 
Service Centers can give you fast, efficient service. A Mainte- 
nance Contract, with Motorola fully responsible, assures you of 
continuing peak performance. And Motorola has its own 
line of service test equipment and staffs its Service Centers 
with factory -trained and factory -supervised technicians. 

5- WRITE MOTOROLA, FOR MOTOROLA IS SPECIFIED 
MORE OFTEN THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED. 



Motorola . . .the communications specialist 
to industry for nearly three decades 



2-WAY RADIO 

Motorola Commumcatrons & Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, III. 



A Subsidiary of Mvlnrali Inc. 
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partnership with Robert S, Maurer, 
who formerly handled the cio ac- 
count for another agency. Their 
firm — Maurer, Schuebel & Fleisher 
— handles both advertising and pub- 
lic relations, and has business as 
well as union clients. 

Five regular union clients are the 
United Automobile Workers, Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Work- 
ers, Communications Workers, 
Packinghouse Workers and the new 
Bakery Workers, successor in the 
afl-cio to the expelled Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers. 

Mr. Fleisher's agency recently 
took in a political expert, Henry 
Zon T former research director of the 



AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education and, before that, public 
relations director of the cio Politi- 
cal Action Committee. He handles 
accounts having a political aspect, 
such as the advertising for Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey's presiden- 
tial campaign. 

For the Communications Work- 
ers, which started contract bargain- 
ing last month with several tele- 
phone companies, Mr. Fleisher *s 
office placed advertisements in news- 
papers to win public support and 
filmed a 15-minute speech by the 
union president, Joseph Beirne, for 
use on television. 

The theme of both was that the 
union was a responsible organiza- 
tion acting in the public interest 
and its bargaining demands were 
reasonable. 



Watch for . . . 



Improve your leadership skill 

Working with groups requires special abilities to 
get best results. An expert outlines six principles 
you should follow 



Pressures for future inflation 

Threat will ease in next decade, but remain a 
national problem fed by politics, new boosts in 
wages and other costs 



How far you can go in politics 

Federal law limits business activities in support 
of political candidates. A top Justice Department 
official discusses these rules 



. . . and many more timely, useful, 
important articles in next month's 

Nation's Business 



Other parts of the public relations 
program include: 

Speakers bureau 

Through this Bureau, the afl- 
cio provides union speakers with- 
out cost to high schools, colleges, 
churches, service clubs, fraternal 
societies and other groups. 

Speakers include 28 retired or 
semireti red union organizers who 
address a total of about 60 local 
groups a week near their homes, 
and officials of international unions 
who are assigned primarily to speak 
on college and university campuses. 

The latter made 44o appearances 
across the eountry last year The 
pattern is for the union official to 
spend the entire day on the campus. 
He addresses a general convocation 
of the student body, answers ques- 
tions in classrooms, lunches with 
one group, which might include 
professors, and has dinner with an- 
other. 

Bureau director is Tilford 
Dudley, who also is vice chairman 
of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee for Humphrey for President. 

Special mailings 

To reach more opinion makers, 
the afl-cio started special mail- 
ings to influential persons interest 
ed in particular subjects. Last year, 
1,600 persons were getting special 
mailings. In addition, 16 mailings 
were made for various afl-cio de- 
partments which put special mate- 
ria I on labor's policies in the hands 
of 25,(XXJ persons. The material is 
also sent to public and university 
libraries. 

Labor book shelf 

Some unions are giving libraries 
books they would like the public to 

read. 

The United Automobile Workers 
have organized a program to get a 
uaw Labor Book Shelf in every 
school library. Local unions are 
asked to pay the $11*75 cost of the 
set of five books. More than 1,800 
sets have been placed. 

The books are: 

"The Union Cause/* by Katherine 
B, Shippen, a professional writer. 

"Labor on the March." by the late 
Kdward Lcvinson, who was the 
u a w r 's fi rst pu bl i c re la t ions d h ector 

"The Practice of Unionism/' by 
Jack Barbash, a professor of labor 
education at the University of Wis- 
consin and former union research 
director. 

"As Unioas Mature," by Richard 
A. Lester, professor of economics at 
Princeton University, 

"Labor in America — The Ameri- 
t continued on page 75) 
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"IH-TOUGH" IS A YARDSTICK by which experienced users measure industrial tractor 
performance. From big-capacity Diesels to low-cost units for mowing plant grounds, 
there's an International tractor sized to your specific needs . • • sold and serviced by the 
Nation's largest network of experienced dealers whose parts stocks are backed up by 
12 strategically located parts depots. There's a dealer near you. For his name and new 
full-line catalog write International Harvester Co., P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 




New Beauty 




Classic new sturdy wall panel 
— the Armco Sculptured 
Steelox^ Panel- gives walls a 
dramatic, shadow effect. 



Insulated Panels 




3 ; 



Steel, snap in insulated panels 
for interior finishing are now 
available for ail models of the 
Armco Building line. 



Two Roof Slopes 




For greater variety you can 
now choose from a low sil 
houette 2:12 pitch gable roof, 
or conventional 4:12 pitch. 






Greater Widths 




Clear spans of 120 feet 
are now available, topping 
out a range of 18 widths 
that starts at 5'4\ 



SEE THESE SWEEPING 
NEW FEATURES IN THE 
FAMOUS LINE OF 
ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 



Stet^^- 



NEW Wall Beauty NEW Economy 
NEW Ruggedness NEW Utility 
NEW Comfort NEW Sizes 



There's more for you than ever before in Armco Steel Buildings. Inside and out, 

you'll find a handsome new look, new features, new advantages. 

Yet, important advantages that have won acceptance for Armco Steel Buildings for 

the past 40 years are still there. The durability, tightness, safety and 

salvability, the ease of finishing, the strength and attractiveness are still there. 

But now you get even more! Here are the highlights 

from Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. 



New Heights 




To the widest range of heights 
in the industry, Armco Build* 
ings now adtJ even more. Range 
is from 8 feet to 40 feet. 



New Buildings 




A brand new series of buildings 
with a single slope roof design 
is offered, in a variety of 
widths up to 24 feet 



GET DETAILS IN FREE 
LITERATURE 



Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 

5990 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 

Please rush details about the aINew Armc 
Building line. I am interested in a building fo 

the following user 

^Approximate 



name 



TITLE 



ORGANIZATION 



STREET 



CITY 



ZONE STATE 



ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 



Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 

other subsidiaries and divisions: Armco Division • Sheffield Division • The National 
Supply Company • The Armco International Corporation • Union Wire Rope Corporation 




Seat your secretary on'cloud 3143" 

...and watch her work -attitude improve and her work output rise! 3143 designates GF's 
newest Goodform "comfort-styled" secretarial chair. It*s scientifically designed, easily adjust- 
able, to fit any secretary ... tall or short, thin or stout. And here's the pay-off! Just one 
additional letter typed per das will pa\ for a Goohiokm chair in one year . , . a mere V)r 
increase in productivity will pa\ for it in just six months. Yet studies show good office seating 
can increase productivity as much as 30%. Call your nearby GF branch or dealer for all the 
facts, or write The General Fireproodng Company, Department f JS, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

ENERAL 

business furniture mmmm 

IREPROOFING 
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can Way." by Harold U, Faulkner, 
historian and college history pro- 
fessor, and Mark Starr, education 
director of the International Ladies* 
Garment Workers' Union, 

Radio 

The afl-cio spends about $10,- 
000 a week on radio. It sponsors two 
news programs five nights ;i wrek an 
the abc network. The newscasters, 
Edward P Morgan and John W. 
Vandercouk. are network employes. 
Much of their materia J is later con- 
densed and published in union news- 
papers. 

Spot newscasts are sponsored on 
summer week ends to reach the 
public riding in automobiles or bask* 
ing on beaches. 

When Congress is in session, tin* 
afl-cio supplies radio stations with 
a recorded interview, "Washington 
Reports to the People," covering a 
major issue. Participants are a 
Democrat and Republican. Last 
year 260 stations carried the week- 
ly program without charge as a pub- 
lic service. 

Also as a public service, the ABC 
network carries a weekly 15-minute 
program, "As We See It," in which 
a labor spokesman presents ail- 
cio views. This is part of a hall 
hour s time in which the other half 
is used by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, presenting busi- 
ness views. 

The uaw produces a half-hour 
program, "Eye-Opener;' which is 
carried — at times when workers are 
going to or from work — five days a 
week by more than 20 stations in 
areas with large uaw memberships. 
It is claimed, that a check of auto 
mobile rad ios in the parking lot of a 
UAW-organi/.ed plant one rooming 
showed 87 per cent of them with the 
dial set on the station carrying the 
UAW broadeast. 

Television 

The M i, nn produces a 15-min- 
ute film series, 4 'Americans at 
Work,*' which shows how union 
members work in a particular trade 
or industry. The industry usually 
cooperates in the lilmmu. 

The series is shown as a public 
service, usually on Sunday morn- 
ings, by 130 tv stations. Some sta- 
tions carry it back-to-back with "In- 
dustry on Parade/* filling a half 
hour holt? at an off hour. 

The afl-cio also supplies film 
clips of labor news events to tv sta- 
tions for use in news broadcasts. 



The uaw has a 10-minute nightly 
tv program in Detroit, following the 
regular late news broadcasts, in 
which Guy Nunn interviews celebri- 
ties or news personalities and com- 
ments on the news, Mr, Nunn, a 
former Rhodes Scholar, is a member 
of the uaw staff. 

Scholarships 

Labor organizations spend about 
$5<X),000 a year for about :$00 col 
lege scholarships, and the number is 
growing. Some, but not all, are re- 
stricted to union members* families, 
and some are for specific purposes, 
such as to study teaching or journal- 
ism. 

Scholarships are given by local 
unions, local central bodies, state 
central bodies, international unions 
and by the afl-cio itself. The 
afl-cjo awards six scholarships a 
year on a competitive basis. Three 
go to children of union members and 
three to children of nonunion fam- 
ilies. Each scholarship is worth 
$6,000— $1,600 a year for four years. 

Essay contest 

For the first time this year, the 
afl-cio organizations in 44 states 
awarded a trip to Washington for 
their state's winner of the annual 
high school essay contest sponsored 
by the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, '['he purpose of thr 
trip was to attend the Committee's 
annual meeting. 

Seminars tor professors 

Last year the afl-cio began a 
series of seminars for college pro- 
fessors in economics "to further un- 
derstanding of a fl-cio programs in 
economics and closely related 
fields." One was held in Atlantic 
City and another at Cornell Univer- 
sity, about 40 professors attending 
each semin.it A third was held in 
French Lick, Ind. f last month. 

The seminars run for three and a 
hatf days. A single subject is dis- 
cussed at each three-hour session, 
which is led by an AFL-CIO official 
who is expert in the particular field 
The afl-csu Economics Depart- 
ment pays the expenses of the pro- 
fessors who attend. END 

REPRINTS of "Labor Leaders Seek 
More Influence'' may be obtained 
for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
post, [xi id from Nation's Must was, 
1615 H St., N.W.. Washington 6, 
Reprints of "Unions Push Big- 
gent Election Campaign" (p.77) 
may he obtained for 10 cents a copy 
or $7,00 per 100 postpaid. Please 
enclose remittance. 




Pacific Northern 

A IRLINE S * * i 

~~ftu_> -f&k*44L* fi&*>f fa ce? 
1223 4TH AVE., SEATTLE, WASH. 



Limited Risk -Unlimited Profit 

on Stock Market Transactions 

How with a put or call option, risk limited to the 
cost of the option (maybe a tew hundred dollars), 
you can make unlimited profits (possibly thousands 
of dollars in 90 days) is explained in tins clear, 
simple book 

Understanding 
PUT and CALL 

Options HERBERT FILER 

the - T authority on the subject, 

Thousands of successful traders and professionals 
purchase "bsa :< < options icall and put 
because they know these oplrons can mexe big 
profits for them and also can protect unrealised 
"paper" profits on the stocks they own. 

This bonk shows how they do It and how you too 
can make maximum profits on minimum Invest* 
merit it shows also how you can sell options on 
your own stock to Increase income, where and how 
to buy and self puts and calfs. how to use them to 
make capital gains Instead of short term prolrts. 
how to use options to protect profits on your 
stocks, etc. 

This book costs *ou only *3 QO It can help you 
make a fortune. And you can examme it Free, fill 
in and mill this coupon today. 



To your favorite bootueUer, or 
CROWN Publishers, Dept. A-11 
419 Park Avenue South, New York 16. N. Y. 



may rnurr* It *n*t i«y nothin*. oihcrwi** J will pay 
Oa.UU ptu* Ui» pwftt«|T* chars* within III iin>'« »» 
juaynMuti in futi. 

KtanKF ...... *■»**»»•••»•*». 

* »••»••* *•»«.•• 

City , , H .»,,.,.,.„.. < .Von*. < . . .»»«.....», 
O HAVE, ttnwl ftiwrkv w|tri r*nn*Mi, Uuru <+r |m> immim**. 
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HOW TO BOOST YIELD. . .IN AM FIELD ! 

"A customer called long distance. He needed a replacement part for his harvester^ 
and needed it in a hurry. Although he didn't expect delivery for several days, we 
got the part to him in 3 hours via Greyhound Package Express* That was 12 years 
ago* Be f s been our best customer ever since* 11 




IT'S THERE 
IN HOURS 
...AND 
COSTS YOU 
LESS! 



When getting it there in a hurry means business, you can 
count on Greyhound Package Express! Your packages go 
anywhere Greyhound goes, by dependable Greyhound buses 
on their regular runs- That means you get service seven days 



a week ... 24 hours a day... weekends and holidays? And 

you can send C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid — or open a charge 
account. For information, call any Greyhound bus station, 
or write Dept IE, 140 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 111. 
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UNIONS PUSH BIGGEST 
ELECTION CAMPAIGN 

UNIONS ARE BUILDING MOMENTUM for the biggest political 
drive in their history. 

Money, workers and effort are being poured into the 1960 campaign 
to elect labor friends at all levels of government, from City Hall to 
the White House. 

AFL-010 President (reorge Meany warns: "We have not changed 
the complexion of Congress enough , . . we'll do better in 1960/' 

Teamster boss James R. Hoffa vows to oppose every member of Con- 
gress who voted for the Landrum-Griffin labor reform law; 

Labor's political machinery is not one organization, but many. Two 
years ago 32 different union political units reported raising or spend- 
ing political funds in two or more states. Not included were an un- 
known number of local and state groups- 

Union spending is bound to exceed the $1,828,700 reported to the 
Clerk of the House in 1958, when the 32 union political groups out- 
spent the Democratic Party. The presidency was not at stake then. 

Labor's political organizations actually spend on politics many times 
more than they report They have to report only what they spend from 
outside funds for direct political contributions in federal elections. 
Neither unions nor corporations may dip into their treasuries for such 
expenditures, but may for so-called political education and, in some 
states, for funds to back local and state candidates. These expenditures 
need not be reported. 

Two cases pending in the courts could seriously hamper labor's po- 
litical fund-raising and spending. 

In one, the U. S. Supreme Court will decide whether a worker's con- 
stitutional rights are violated when he is forced to join a union and pay 
dues, part of which are used to support political doctrines and candi- 
dates he may oppose. 

In the other, the government charges that funds taken from a union 
treasury cannot be considered voluntarily contributed even though 
union members voluntarily authorize their use for political purposes. 

To see what unions are planning, turn page . , . 
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Political Organization 



Who is represented 



Committee on Political 
Education 



COPE is the political arm of the afl-cio. which is 
a federation of 134 national and international unions 
with 13.5 million members. It functions through 50 
state and more than 400 local cope units. It co- 
ordinates the political activity of affiliated unions. 



Railway Labor's 
Political League 



This League is set up to speak for the 850,000 work- 
ers represented by the 22 national railroad brother- 
hoods. Top officials of each participating union sit on 
the governing board. The League has no staff. It oper- 
ates out of Washington through the brotherhoods. 



Machinists Non-Partisan 
Political League 



One million members of the International Association 
of Machinists are represented hv this organization. 
The iam's 2,200 local unions are urged to form local 
leagues. About 800 have done so. Local groups have 
affiliated in stale leagues in five stales. 



UAW Citizenship Councils 



Councils comprise the political machinery of Walter 
Keuther's United Automobile Workers. Delegates 
from Citizenship Committees (formerly Political 
Action Committees) of 1,100 locals make up councils, 
function in 50 areas for one million uaw members. 



Teamsters' DRIVE 



USW Political Action 
Committee 



Active Ballot Club 



DRIVE is the mime of the new political operation 
in the country's largest union the million-mem- 
ber Teamsters Union, headed by James R. HofTa. M 
stands for Democratic Republican Independent Voters 
Education, works through union's 48 Joint Councils. 



PAC is the political machine with which David J. 
McDonald's United Steelworkers, with one million 
members, tries to elect friends and defeat enemies. 
A national director in Pittsburgh runs it through 
political directors in each of the unions I'ft districts. 



■ 



An abc is attached to each of 5(H) local unions of the 
Retail Clerks International Association as an outlet 
for political activity for the 375,000 union members. 
Membership is SI. Clubs meet after each union meet- 
ing. Delegates make up city and slate councils. 



Labor's Non-Partisan 
League 



This was the first of the present day union political 
organizations. It was set up in 1936 by John L, Lewis, 
then cio president, to help re-elect President Roose- 
velt. It has since remained in Mr, Lewis's United 
Mine Workers to speak for 60&000 union miners, 
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Program and plans for '60 



Political director 



{Vain, register workers; rate members of 
Congress, distribute their voting records; 
raise funds; screen, endorse, give money to 
favored local, state and national candidates; 
sjet the vote out for thorn on election day. 



James L McDevitt, coin: director, 
is a practical politician who learned 
his lessons while president of Penn- 
sylvania A Ft. and its lobbyist. He's 
spry 61. from Plasterers Union, 



vVill support and raise funds for favored 
candidates for Senate and House, stay out 
>f local and state races. Will use most of 
'imds — about $100,000— as cash donations 
:30 candidates can put money to best use. 



Cyrus T. Anderson, League secretary- 
treasurer, is college graduate, for- 
mer oil worker active in Illinois pol- 
itics, former secretary to member of 
House, with League from start, 1948, 



Engage in complete program of education, 
training workers in political action; raise 
and spend own funds in support of favored 
national candidates. Coordinating its acti- 
vities with other labor political groups. 




John O'Brien managed Senator Ke- 
fauver's campaign for *52 presiden- 
tial nomination, was with Demo- 
cratic National Committee before 
becoming coordinator of iam League. 



Primary function is In stimulate political 
activity of all kinds among members, meet 
every other year in national conference. Co- 
operate with cope in raising funds and help- 
ing favored candidates get elected. 



Roy L Reuther, codirector with older 
brother, Walter, of Citizenship De- 
partment, has worked in uaw since 
its beginning in 1936, was a leader 
in early sit down strikes 



Main goal is to t?eek defeat of senators and 
representatives who voted for Labor Reform 
Law last year Key targets: About 50 who 
were fast elected by small margin. New po- 
litical unit also will do Teamsters' lobbying. 



Sidney Zagri, director of dhivk. led 
Teamster fight on Capitol Hill to 
kill labor reform bill. Before that, 
he ran political activity in St. Louis 
which led to recent indictments. 



Local pac's will raise money, get members 
registered and to noils to vote "right." Will 
conduct 40 workshops on college campuses, 
make own contributions to candidates from 
funds withheld from collections for cope. 



John Mullen served as mayor of 
Clairton, Pa., where be worked in 
steel mill before becoming uaw's 
political director. He was among 
steel union s early leaders. 



AR0 M s engage in usual political activities, 
except no endorsements of or contributions 
to candidates. Where employers cooperate, 
clerks conduct drives in stores to get cus- 
tomers registered so they can vote. 



Charles B. Lipsen worked in Con* 
yress before becoming ahc direc- 
tor. On staff of Senator Kefauver's 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee, he 
was in midst of Dixon Yates fight. 



Back in 1936. lnpl gave $500,000 to help 
FDR get re-elected. Today it does little 
more than lobby on mining and labor legis- 
lation, endorses candidates in mining dis 
tricts. No more political contributions. 
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Robert E. Howe, lnpl director, for- 
merly mined coal in southern Illi- 
nois. He has handled legislative 
matters for the mine union sine** 
moving to Washington in 1941. 



For reprints o/ this article, see page 75 79 



WHY 6426 COMPANIES 




SUCCESSFULLY USE I.C.S, 



FOR EMPLOYEE TRAINING 



Today the trained worker is more valuable to business and industry than 
even the newest equipment. His skill and knowledge are the real key to 
firralrr pmdueLinn etlirienry. 

I'ul then* arc not enou-di of these trained workers to go arounrk And 
each year more and more companies face this problem: where to find 
the skilled personnel needed to keep production levels high? 

The best answer for thousands of successful firms is lnhTtmtional 
^orresporulenee Schools, I.C.S, has been training employees for busi- 
ness and industry since 1891. 

No other organization has as much experience in all phases and types 
of training— from apprentice to management levels. Nor has the I.C.S, 
record of profitable results been equaled by any other method. 

The I.C.S. approaeh to training is realistic and flexible. The methods 
used are practical. The goal is always improved performs nee and proper 
upgrading— to prepare the ri«ht person for the ri>rht job, 

Whatever your company's present program, or particular training 
needs, I.C.S. can offer valuable assistance. All I.C.S. facilities and 
services are available without ohli^ation^lo aid in analyzing and devel- 
oping the specialized training programs that are tailored to fit your firm s 
individual requirements. 

If you would like to know more about the advantages of I.C.S. train- 
ing, just mad the eon pun below for your free copy of the interesting and 
valuable booklet. "The Training Job and Mow to Meet It."" Or, if you have 
a particular problem, a qualified I.C.S. Representative will be happy to 
and discuss it with you. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Co-operariv? Training Ptpl. NIM, Sera nt on 15, Pa. 
Please *eml me your FREE 28-page booklet, The Training Job ami How to Meet It 
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continued from page 41 

capable of this. Some overly iden- 
tify with their boss or organization, 
or both. In some instances, the sub- 
ordinate sees the boss and organiza- 
tion as identical or close to each 
other, and himself as distant from 
them, if not incompatible with them. 
The executive with this complex 
holds an inner and often silent 
reserve of fear or distrust for the 
boss and feels excluded from the 
protective advantages of his organi- 
zation. In short, he feels inadequate 
and unprotected. 

This is his inner response. Out- 
wardly he may behave in a manner 
that is entirely different, if not con- 
tradictory. For example, in one case 
the executive was aggressive in his 
desire to aerve the boss and to live 
up to his simplest expectation. We 
may see him hotter by referring to a 
valet-type subordinate. His condi- 
tion may be described as power 
overinvestment, which means overly 
tapping psychological reserves to 
cope with an intense need to deal 
effectively with power figures, espe- 
cially the boss. 

In another case the executive 
felt he was encompassed by his 
organization. The behavior he dis- 
played, however, was overly ag- 
gressive in support of the many 
rules each individual was expected 
to follow. He became known as a 
devout adherent to the goals of 
the enterprise. We may call him the 
corporate protector. His condition 
can be described as organizational 
overinvestment, which means overly 
expending emol iona I resources in 
tit ting into the established organ- 
izational pattern. 

The executive who suffers from 
organizational overinvestment seeks 
a highly structured or bureaucratic 
life and works at refining and per- 
fecting organizational functions and 
relationships. 

In both cases — complete submis- 
sion to the boss on the one hand 
and total obedience to the organ- 
ization on the other— the behavior 
is caused by feelings of threat and 
insecurity. It is important to realize 
that human beings who fc*el inade- 
quate will often attempt to over- 
come these feelings by submitting 
to the objects that appear to threat- 
en them and make them feel in- 
secure. In this way they render 
them less threatening. Hut more im- 
portant, by submitting to them they 
have a kind of control or power 
over them. 

This condition may he illustrated 
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O.K. BOSS, TELL 
THE CUSTOMER NOT 
TO WORRY... 



...I'M ON MY WAY 
THANKS TO 

MY RADIO-PHONE I" 




RCA MARK VII Rwtio-Phoim 

CRM-P3A-5 Dfettt' Radio 
Manufacturer's Nationally AcVerflied Price $189.95 



Small business or large . * . there's an EC A radio system designed to fit your needs. Foi 
reliable short range communication, there's the sensational new RCA Mark VII Radio- 
phone? This low priced, high quality 2-way radio gives you contact with the "man-in- 
the-truek" . . . saves precious minutes on the road and paves the way for lasting friendships 
with your customers. The Mark VII can be used at mobile or fixed points— for truck and 
office. Provides four crystal-controlled channels for transmit and receive; also manual 
receiver tuning for all 23 channels. No operator's exam is necessary— all you need is 
the easily obtainable FCC Citizens' Radio License. Units available for 6- or 12-voIt 
battery operation. Also operates oft house current. 

For information on the Mark VII Radio-Phone -and other quality RCA communications 
equipment-contact your RCA mobile radio specialist, or write RCA, Dept. G~250\ 
Building 1 5-1 . Camden, N. J, 

RCA 2-WAY RADIO 
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SAYS EAST COAST BOTTLING COMPANY 

"When this new soft drink plant went 
up in the fall of 1959, 700 feet of Anchor 
Fence were installed at the same time. 
The architect specified chain link for its 
durability and maximum protection 
features.The contractor selected Anchor 
Fence after competitive pricing. Our 
Anchor Fence prevents trespassers from 
short-cutting through the property and 
definitely discourages pilferage from 



trucks left in the yard overnight. The 
sliding gate has proved very valuable in 
helping us avoid traffic tie-ups. * f 
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Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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by the valet who makes himself so 
indispensable that the master can- 
not arise mornings without his help 
However this sort of domination 
springs from inner weakness rather 
than inner strength. The executive 
is not able to cause his boss or or- 
ganization to take account of him as 
a source of authority and power in 
his own right. 

The problem may be manifested 
in a second major way. Rather than 
submit, some executives display 
hostility toward the parental fig 
ures. This is found in the case of 
the subordinate who sees his boss 
and organization as combining to 
exclude him from the advantages 
they might afford him. They will 
not allow him to supersede them 
or at least exert heavy claims on 
them. He openly resents, then, the 
demands thai teamwork, group dc 
cision-making. and corporate piety 
place upon him. Likewise, he resents 
the expectations that his boss may 
place upon his performance. 

In one case, an executive ex- 
pressed a severe hostility toward 
anything that represented open us* 1 
of authority. He literally walked a 
tight rope between being fired and 
maintaining his job, and only be- 
cause the president needed his tech- 
nical services was he kept in a high 
executive position. Needless to say, 
he has not gone higher. Unless he 
is able to be more mature he will 
probably never go any higher. An- 
other variation is one of psychologi 
cat underinvestment, which often 
shows up in listlessness, rather than 
submissiveness or rebellion. 

This reaction to the corporate 
triangle often occurs among execu- 
tives who have met a seemingly in 
superable barrier 1<> their advance 
merit. Although they may have 
gone tli rough either an overly hos- 
tile or aggressive phase they even- 
tually give up to accept and protect 
whatever gains they have already 
made. 

Seldom does this resjwnse be 
come apparent in their behavior, 
however. What happens is that the 
executive gradually restricts his 
drive and ambition and takes a 
more flexible posture toward the 
demands of his superior and organ- 
ization. He is less likely to have 
vision and imagination and more 
likely to maintain his influence and 
power over others by his experience 
and strong identity with the lift* nf 
the organization 

This type of executive has failed 
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This 
Machine 
Has Started a 
Revolution 




to find within himself the necessary 
resources with which to master the 
figures found within the triangle* 

Sometimes this executive is con- 
fused in some respects with the 
functionary whose role is to pro- 
tect the corporate character. The 
major difference is that the tatter's 
zealousness to affirm his organiza- 
tion^ expectations causes him to be 
rigid, ultra conservative and author- 
itarian. In the former case the ex- 
ecutive's predisposition toward apa- 
thy causes him to appear flexible, 
accessible, and perhaps even demo 
era tic. One must not fail, however, 
to sec the distinction between easy- 
goingness due to inner apathy and 
objectivity due to emotional ma- 
turity. 

Apathy is probably the greatest 
reason why potentially top men 
stop actively working for higher 
positions. It is also the livist under- 
stood. Of the three major ways of 
reacting to the corporate triangle 
— submission, rebellion or apathy— 
the last usually results from failure 
of the preceding two effectively to 
resolve the triangle relationship. 
Seldom does an executive become 
apathetic without first becoming 
submissive or rebellious. 

Acute apathy is usually found in 
higher-level executives who are old- 
er or longer in tenure. Lately, how 
ever, apathy among middle-rank 
executives has increased. More and 
more of them are deciding against 
the strains at higher levels, This 
mirrors the growing tendency to 
seek levels of security and protec- 
tion that do not bring too much 
responsibility and demands for initi- 
ative. Apathy is the result of an ex- 
ecutive's unwillingness to quit and 
risk a fairly comfortable or estab- 
lished relationship with his organi- 
zation and his superiors. 

The question often arises: Why 
do executives not move to other or- 
ganizations when they find their 
attempts to advance have failed? 
The answer is that many do, In 
fact, managers in our society are 
increasingly mobile. The career pat- 
tern oi many executives shows tliat 
they move out and up whenever 
they find their bosses or organiza- 
tions immune to their advances. A 
requirement for success today is a 
willingness to move when the need 
arises. Hut one does not always solve 
his problem of difficult relations willi 
power figures merely by moving 
away. The same difficulty may crop 
up again. Executives a,< deprived 
of vital skills and maturing experi- 
ences when they do not stay and see 
things through. 

Then, too, some executives stay 
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gales orders. After inserting a pre-punched card in the reader, the operator 
touches a key. The machine writes in the entire heading at a speed „f loo 
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quantity, and the machine completes the line while she selects the next card. 
As it writer the machine automatically punches selected information into a 
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2) Fed into a Friden Computyper to prepare invoices automatically, 3) Fed into 
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when they really should not. This 
immobility is often brought on by 
their inability to separate them- 
selves from the advantages already 
acquired by their positions. They 
feel that they have a home. 

This is much the same as the 
son who will not leave 1 home and 
give up the benefits that come from 
parental care and guidance even 
though such dominance is strict and 
impersonal. We often underestimate 
the amount of courage it requires 
for some executives who have deep 
attachments to their organizations 
to leave in the hope of finding hrl 
ter homes. 

An apathetic executive seldom 
moves out or even considers mov- 
ing. Usually the executive con- 
cerned with moving out has not yet 
become apathetic. In short, he is 
either the submissive or rebel type 
or a combination of both. If he is 
given an opportunity to move out 
but feels frightened by the prospect, 
he may attempt to resolve the con- 
flict by becoming more submissive 
to his boss and organization. Some- 
times he may become more rebel- 
lious, but this is too hazardous if he 
has already decided not to risk 
moving out. 

Executives who stay typically 
settle down to become more docile. 
For this reason, executives who do 
not have the emotional resources to 
be mobile are usually submissive or 
incipiently apathetic. 

Few executives today are rebels. 
Many of those who rebel do so out 
of feelings of inner weakness and 
insecurity rather than out of a real- 
istic appraisal of their superior mer- 
its and the good they could do 
with them. 

The interesting thing about the 
rebel type is that by being critical 
of superior power and organization - 
al pressure and conformity, many 
executives believe that they are dis- 
playing masculine* virility, psycho- 
logical freedom, or personal inde- 
pendence. This may not be the cast*, 
however. 

All executive can mature only by 
learning how to depend upon figures 
within the cortmrate triangle in 
much the same way that a child 
learns to depend upon members 
within the family triangle. We know 
that if the child learns to submit or 
rebel too much against these pow- 
erful figures, he is not capable of 
dealing with them in terms of his 
own interests and needs. 

Likewise*, if the executive is too 
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critical of the members of his cor 
porate triangle or too submissive 
he has not really achieved freedom 
in proportion to what is possible if 
he successfully serves them, gains 
their acceptance, and eventually 
finds opportunities to serve them in 
ways of his own choosing and there 
by masters them enough to extend 
his power and authority over them* 
This is the essence of extrication 
from the corporate triangle and the 
executive who has achieved this is 
truly free. He is mature. 

In its most acute form the cor- 
porate triangle problem is found in 
the executive who sees no distinc- 
tion between his boss and organiza- 
tion, This condition was illustrated 
in a recent case by an executive who 
believed that his boss (chairman of 
the board ) was representative of 
the organization's purposes. This 
fusing of the boss and organization 
makes possible the belief that the 
organization's welfare is identical 
with the boss's interests. In coun- 
seling one frequently hears execu- 
tives express this belief either about 
themselves or about others to whom 
they submit. 

Although this acute form of the 
triangle complex is relatively scan e. 
it exists sufficiently to make it nec- 
essary to include in counseling a 
procedure that helps determine the 
extent to which the executive has 
fused the boss with the organization 
or vice versa. 

Submission, rebellion, mid apathy 
;ae major a 1 tempts at extrication. 
There are several kinds of attempts 
at extrication. Moving out is one. 
Two others involve attempts to bring 
external pressure upon superiors to 
grant more recognition and higher 
position. One method is to impress 
power figures above one's immediate 
superior. The other is to prove one's 
superior merit by becoming a power- 
ful figure in the community. The 
modern community offers frustrated 
executives many opportunities for 
emotional nourishment. Of course?, 
some executives are active figures 
because of their sincere interest in 
community activities. But some 
seek positions of community leader- 
ship to salve egos wounded in the 
conflict of the corporate triangle. 

We must take account of what 
all of this has to do with executive 
maturity. 

That an executive is immature 
does not necessarily mean he will 
not succeed. Mild amounts of 
rebellion sometimes pay off. Un- 
fortunately, submission to the ex- 
pectations of the superior and con- 
forming to organizational character 
account for more promotion to high 
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manent Awmng; GUILDER LAND, N.Y.— Ray-Rita, W 
HEMPSTEAD, N Y — Ray-0-Lite, JACKSON, MISS — 
Ross Rock Wool ElecUend. KANSAS CITY— Ray-Rite 
KNOXVILLE- Sawyer Mfg , LOS ANGELES— Bel-Air 
Engineering; MESA, ARIZ. — Ray-0-Lite; PRtCHARD. 
ALA, — Ray*0-L!t«; NEW ORLEANS — R. P. McCleskey: 
NORFOLK — Tidewater Awmfi*; OKLAHOMA ClTV- 
Perklns Fence; ORLANDO— Robert* Awning ft Vene 
Tran Blind; PHIL AOELPHIA— Ray-0-Lite, PITTSBURGH 
Manor Product!; ST. PAUL Northwest Fibre 
Giaii SAN DIEGO— Hughes Mig .; SHREVEPORT- 
Lojistana Metal Awning, SPOKANE -Allied Prof) 
ucts, SPRINGFIELD, ILL — Armbruiter Mfg ■ F 
SYRACUSE— Cashier Translucent Awning; TERRE 
HAUTE fND. — Ray- f> Lite; WALT HAM, MASS —Bailey 
KtllOgf: WILSON, N C Smith Brothers 



RAY aLITE'S new 5.3 V-bcam mar- 
quee provides modern attractive 
styling for your entrance. 



RAY-O-UTEj n 



RAY-O-LITE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Dept. NB-5 — 315 Peachtree St. N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia 

Send me fret- folder* telling more 
about advantages of RAY-OIJTF. 



NAME 



mi.E_ 



COMPANY, 
ADDRESS 



CITY 

STATE . 
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On the 

street 
earlier! 





~ PITNEY- BOWES 

□ mailOpener 

^ PtTNUY-BoWES. Inc. 

1354 Walnut Street, Stamford, Coniu 

# . . ortgmntor 0/ tht pattagr motet . . . 
o§ic<* m US 0WM in V. S. tmd Canada. 



• Mail opened and on ill*- de-k when 
the office opens — enables your pale* 
men to gel away from the office earlier, 
spr< ri- -riling .nid ^uw- liitit j J«n many 
departments. Gel a PB MailOpener. 

• The MailOpener is far faster, neater 
an J more efficient than opening mail 
by hand — safely trims a hairline edire 
off envelopes without rutting their 
contents. Isn't fazed by any size or 
weight envelope. Three models, electric 
or hand. 

• Get a freedemonstration inyouroffice. 
Ask the nearest Pitney- Bo wett office 
— without obligation. Or send for free 
illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart 
of new postal rates* with parcel post 
map and zone finder. 




good for your business! 

Jam itrol 

V WIN • SUM > MATIC 

year round air conditioner 

Pure, filtered air . . . cooled or warm- 
ed as the seasons demand. Your cus- 
tomers expect it . . . employees need 
it for day-long efficiency. Win-Sum- 
Malik: delivers it economically! Ask 
your Janitrol dealer about WIN- 
SUM-MATIC for the good of your 
business! 



JANITROL HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 

SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 



MAY WE 
RENT YOUR 
VACANT 
STORE? 

1 f you have a vacant retail store of J ,200 
j to 3,000 Bq. ft., in a high traffic location, 
I and with parking available, we'd like to 
talk to you about a 5 to 10 year lease. 

We franchise ECON-O-WASH Coin 
| Operated Laundries, and in most ports 
of the country we have more prospects 
than we have stores to put them in. 
ECON-O-WASH owners usually do their 
l own redecorating, and are good, reliable 
I tenants. We area AAA-1 company with 
I distributors in all states, who are anxious 
; to personally contact owners of suitable 
retail stores. Our distributors are not 
interested in split commissions or Fees , . . 
I but just in rinding good coin laundry 
I locations. Please write with size and lnca- 
i tion of your store. Realtors and agents 
welcome, 

REAt ESTATE DEPARTMENT 

SMALL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
DIV. OF THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 



BUSINESS PRESSURE 

continued 

position than does rebellion. What- 
ever is the case, too few people 
who strive to emerge at the top are 
inwardly strong, self-confident and 
need no reinforcement from others. 
The bend toward groups and com- 
mittees and the overemphasis on 
adjustment and harmony hamper 
development of executives who drive 
through to unique, independent con- 
clusions and exert creative combi- 
nations of power and influence. 

The essence of executive maturity 
is the ability to provide new di- 
rections, new thrusts, which the su- 
perior has not envisaged. 

This amounts to capitalizing on 
whatever resources or opportunities 
are made available and on enlarging 
those opportunities and powers by 
a search for new ideas and experi- 
ences. 

By this means a man's superior 
and his organization will achieve 
lasting benefits that otherwise might 
not have been possible. But, more 
important, the subordinate will have 
an inner sense of accomplishment 
that breeds confidence, freedom 
and self-restraint in dealing with 
authority. 

Going from describing some di- 
mensions of creative maturity and 
prescribing remedial measures for 
immaturity is a rather difficult tran- 
sition. There's no doubt, however, 
that the future will produce new 
solutions to this problem. Among 
them wilt be that of helping the 
execut ive become more familiar 
with his inner responses to the fig- 
ures within the corporate triangle. 
An executive will not be as submis- 
sive after he recognizes his superior 
as a father-image. Nor will he be 
quite the rebel after discovering 
how much he is agitated by ungrati- 
fied cravings for recognition. 

With insight and understanding, 
life within the corporate triangle 
may take on creative Opportunities 
where conflict or apathy once held 
sway. 

— EUGENE EMERSON JENNINGS 

The author is a professor at Mich- 
igan Stale University, He bases fits 
current article on extensive reseattfa 
which he has done as a psychologist 
and adviser to top executives in 
many [7. S. companies. 

REPRINTS of "Cause of Greatest 
Bu sin ess Pressure ' * may b e ob tain ed 
for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 
1(H) postpaid from Nation's Busi- 
ness, 1615 H SL N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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Both more than mere machines 



fly 



8elow is the 

brilliant Underwood 

Documentor 

electric typewriter. 

It appeals to 

high-volume typists, 

because typing 

tasks on the Documentor 

are electrified! 



Here is the Underwood 
Touch-Master II 
standard typewriter. 
It's functionally 
designed. Try it — 
you'd find it 
requires less 
effort than other 
standards! 




Behind these two office time-savers are Underwood's 65 years of designing, producing, and improving typewriters. They are port 
of the most complete line of business machines in the world. All are the result of Visioneering- Underwood's ability to foresee your 
particular problem and help you solve it I 



u n d e r wo o d 

Underwood Corporation • One Pork Ave. * New Yotfc 16, N. Y. 
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THE TEMPLATE GROUP 

by LEOPOLD 



Quantity production now makes 
this high-style furniture 
affordable in every office 



The texture, color and grain of wood make things 
we use somehow seem more friendly toward us. This 
crisp new design in office furniture provides the warm, 
friendly, "glad to have you" atmosphere in any busi- 
ness office. 

Conceived in the an hiiei tural thinking ot today 
. , . with sharp contrasts of form and a delightful inter- 
play of proportions . ( . The TEMPLATE GROUP is 
lean yet massive. 

Though light and delicate in design, it is actually 
heavily built. For it is produced by the LEOPOLD 
Company, a family-owned builder of rugged desks 
since 1876. 

To achieve lightness the boxy mass of the drawe* 

eases 1 ins In -en contrasted In tin- light lines of brushed 
metal legs in an off-the-floor design. The top is floated 
by a narrow band to make it appear lighter than ii is. 

Every component is completely functional by its* It 
0* in combination, to make each routine office task as 
effortless as possible, TEMPLATE has unlimited 
modular versatility with surface, drawer and cabinet 
arrangements to suit individual requirements. 

Your LEOPOLD dealer is ready to help you with 
office planning and decorating. 

Etrher ctoierf at open wtifj er» o'orlobfo, with th&rt or U>ng ovfrfgg*f l*gt. 



Arrong«m«nl of f«tt*n drawer* 



EXECUTIVE L DESKS with 44" return, pedeitol* right or 
left side. 




BI-LEVEL L DESK, 44" return, with or without paper rail. 



CONFERENCE DESK with free form or conventional over- 
hanging top. 




BI-LEVEL t DESK, 30" return, wilh or without paper rail. 




EXECUTIVE DESK haj interchangeable drawer*. 




CABINETS and credema* of various lirei are eajily 
arranged for function and convenience. 



The Leopold Company Dept. A 

Burlington, Iowa 

Please i*nd your catalog iUuilrating Ihe Templar* Group. 



LEGISLATIVE LOG JAM: 
WHAT WILL GET THROUGH 



Congress is bursting at the seams with 
election-year legislation. 

Many of the bills involve your business 
operations or the taxes you pay. 

The measures piled up while Congress de- 
bated civil rights for two months. Now, sud- 
denly, the lawmakers find themselves with 
the end in sight. The session lias to close in 
time for the Democratic nominating con- 
vention starting July I 1. 

The condition of Congress— full-blown 
with pending bills — is made even more deli- 
cate by the fact that it has enacted little it 
can shout about to the voters. 

The urge to pass vote-drawing measures, 
set in this atmosphere, heightens the chance 
for enactment of expensive and ill-con- 
sidered proposals. Here are issues of top 
business interest on which Congress will be 
trying to write laws during the weeks ahead: 



LABOR Organized labor won't get the legis- 
lative main course it ordered from this Con- 
gress — a boost in the minimum wage from 
$1 to $1.25 and extension of coverage to 
10 million more workers. But labor will get 
some lesser fare. 

"Lots of negotiating will be done so as to 
get a compromise bill enacted, not just make 
an issue," predicts one top strategist. 

Business is opposed to an increase in the 
minimum wage. The boost would ripple up- 
ward like a wave through industry, forcing 
higher labor costs. 

Many members of Congress embroiled in 
the labor reform act of last year want to 
make sure labor considers them friends. 
Plenty of potential votes exist among the 18 
million members of lalwr unions. 

Legislation to permit loans to spur eco- 
nomic development and employment in de- 
pressed areas stands a fair chance of pass- 
age, but will undoubtedly be too expensive 
to win the President's approval. Another 
union goal, federal standards for unemploy- 
ment compensation, stands almost no chance 
of passage. 



WELFARE — Congress is about to put Uncle 
Sam in the health ins urn nee business. 

Pressures are strong for legislation to ob- 
ligate the federal government to pay part of 
the cost of medical care for the aged or to 
pay hospital and surgical hills of soc ial se- 
curity beneficiaries out of the social security 
trust fund. 

If the social security law is broadened to 
pay medical care costs for old folks, it will 
mean bigger social security taxes for em- 
ployers and employes. It would cost more in 
general tax revenue if appropriations were 
made for this purpose. But health insurance 
for the aged has plenty of pull among the 
H> million vote rs 65 or older. 

The so-called Forand bill would set up 
compulsory health insurance. Hospital, 
nursing home and surgical bills of social 
security beneficiaries would be paid by an 
increase in this tax. Nothing this broad or 
costly — it's estimated annual cost is from $1 
billion to $2.25 billion — would be enacted. 
But some limited plan, either under social 
security or through federal-state shared pay- 
ments to help the elderly with part of the 
cost of voluntary health insurance, is likely 
to become law. 

Opponents of socialized medicine point 
out that, if government gets into any such 
program, medical standards may be lowered, 
facilities may be overloaded and private in- 
surance companies will be overregulated 
and discouraged from increasing coverage 
of the aged, 40 per cent of whom already 
have insurance. 

Social security is practically certain to be 
liberalized this year. The restriction for dis- 
ability payments will undoubtedly be re- 
moved so that workers under the program 
can collect no matter at what age they are 
disabled. It now applies only to those 50 or 
older. Social security recipients may be al- 
lowed to earn more than the present $1,200- 
a-year limit and still cash their Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance checks. 

Democratic leaders have agreed that some 
legislation to help the elderly pay their 
medical bills will be passed. The big ques- 
tion seems to be: Will I he President sign it? 
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EDUCATION Odds now distinctly favor 
multimillion-dollar legislation involving the 
federal government in local school construc- 
tion. 

The final bill will probably call for $975 
million over three years. States would get 
money from Washington for school build- 
ings on the basis of needs. No money would 
be included for learners* salaries, 

The Administration has offered a measure 
in authorize the federal government to pay 
off $300 million a year of school construe- 
tion bonds with the states sharing the costs. 
However, federal -aid advocates in the House 
designed the $97 a million three-year bill to 
win necessary House Rules Committee ap- 
proval and broad support throughout Con- 
gress. 

Passage is likely despite the higher rate 
of building than enrollment and despite 
warnings of federal controls. 



HOUSING— A catch-all housing bill with 
provisions for increased public housing and 
urban renewal money and direct loans for 
middle income housing will probably be 
vetoed as too expensive if it gets through 
both houses. 

The future of a measure to give the 
Federal National Mortgage Association $1 
billion to buy mortgages to spur the home 
building industry a 1st) is in doubt. 

In the field of veterans housing, the Vet- 
erans Administration loan guarantee pro- 
gram, now almost an institution after 16 
years, may be allowed to die in July. A pro* 
jjosal to let the va sell debentures to fi- 
nance direct loans may pass. 

Undoubtedly, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration's home improvement program, 
under which fha insures home improve- 
ment loans, will be extended beyond its 
October expiration date. 



TAXES — Many ideas for drastic changes in 
the tax laws will be kept under wraps this 
session. Congress again will extend the pres- 
ent corporation and excise levies about as 
they are now Individual income rates will 
remain unchanged. 

Revamping of the tax system was prom- 
ised when the House Ways and Means 
< ornmittee started its big study last year. 
But this is a long-range program aimed at 
broadening the tax base by repealing many 
special -treatment provisions and cutting in 
come tax rates. 

A plan for selective tax relief may get 
through this year. It would allow self em 
ployed persons to defer taxes on amounts 
put aside for retirement programs. 

Another bill which is likely to g<-t through 
would permit U. S. companies to defer taxes 
on income earned abroad. 



BUSINESS CONTROLS — If you sell on credit 
or lend money, you will have to give cus- 
tomers written notice on the amount of in- 
terest you charge them, if a bill now under 
consideration is enacted. 

Chances are it won't gain enough support 
to get through this year, hut it has ennsidei 
able steam behind it. 

Measures with less chance of passage in- 
clude those to require the President to hold 
hearings on price or wage increases which 
might he inflationary: to require companies 
to give the Federal Trade Commission no- 
tice before they raise prices and to give (he 
government notice of planned mergers. 



VETERANS An array of legislative appeals 
is being spread before some 22 million po- 
tential veteran voters and their families 
Proposals would grant peacetime ex -service 
men the same school and loan benefits as 
wartime veterans, permit World War II vet- 
erans to reinstate government life insurance 
they dropped, give W r orld War I vets a $1(XJ- 
a -month pension. 

The cost of these various schemes would 
run between $3 billion and $4 billion next 
year, a price tag so large it automatically 
spells "veto/* (See "Veterans Want Billions 
More," page 10.) 



FARM The President told Congress this 
year that he would accept almost any rem- 
edy for the ultra expensive farm price sup- 
port problem if it followed these broad lines: 
It should relate supports to production eon 
trol and avoid direct subsidy payments for 
surplus crops. 

However, a sweeping House measure has 
considerable strength in Congress. It would 
set up production controls for livestock, give 
farmers direct payments similar to what the 
old Brannan plan called for, and provide a 
program of land retirement. 

The Administration's soil bank program, 
under which the government pays a farmer 
to take land out of production, may not 
be extended . 

Price props for wheat at 75 per cent of 
parity might be raised. This is the most 
expensive of the price-support programs. 

END 
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Remember. bmW«« ^ k don e 
deductible fPf^'Uv insured and 
- der n rced No Srial £or sale. 



A MM&trt Cor potato* V ,/ AW *i JiOr* 

RESTORATION COMPANY, INC. 

1223 Syndicate Tryti Bldg. • St, Loyit 1, Mittawri 

NATIONWIDE SERVICE 




THE \ / 

TRANSPARENT 
OFFICE \ ; 
CHAIR MAT X^m 
THAT LETS ^ m 
FINE FLOORS 
BE SEEN 



Ifrftm PRODUCTS 

A DIVISION OF Alt ACCESSORIES, INC. 
P. 0. Bo* 14 40 * Fori Worth, Tixot 

Brunch Of fie*, Fort HTtftfft* /nd«i«<x 
fl*ot« compl#»« Infof motion on Floor Show 
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POLITICAL POWER 

continued from page 37 

may be reversed. Pressure may be 
less for national social experimenta- 
tion and more for government serv- 
ice at home. 

The results of this trend are al- 
ready apparent. Nonfederal expend* 
itures for schools are five times as 
great as they were 15 years ago and 
three times as great in constant dol- 
lars. This is twice the rate of growth 
in the economy as a whole. 

The pressing needs of the 1960's 
will emphasize education, streets 
and highways, sewers, water, urban 
development, and stream pollution 
| control. The era of almost complete 
dominance by the federal govern* 
ment is passing. We'll still have 
major national problems, such as 
the cold war, but more day-to-day 
problems will be local. 

Unions 

Nearly everybody, by 1970, will 
be becoming or will have become, 
middle class or better. The average 
American will no longec be inter- 
ested in dividing up somebody else's 
income or property. He will be in- 
terested in protecting his own. 

This will have a sizable effect on 
union and management relations. 
Management of more alert firms is 
already learning how to work out 
problems with, not despite, its em- 
ployes. 

This trend will force decentral- 
ization of the national unions* con- 
trol over locals. This will resemble 
the decentralization of corporate 
management. 

Other factors will weaken the na- 
tional power of unions in the polit- 
ical sphere. The change in age dis- 
tribution is one. Union policies, 
such as seniority provisions, have 
tended to discriminate in favor of 
older workers. But the older mem- 
bers are beginning to leave the labor 
force. 

Those who take their place will 
not have come through the struggles 
of the 1930\s. They will be more in- 
clined to think of the union as an- 
other deduction from their pay- 
check, something which has hurt as 
well as helped them, The union will 
be less likely to command their in- 
tense loyalty. 

One other important fact will 
make it more difficult for national 
unions to press for major show- 
downs in the future. As the recent 
steel strike demonstrated, our econ- 
omy is now so intricately geared 
that the damage to the public of a 
major strike may appear greater 
than any possible benefit to the 



New Beechcraft Super G18 seats 7 <9 
seats optional). Airliner-type interior. 
Private lavatory. Food bar, 234 mph top 
speed. Up to 1,626 mile range. 




New Beechcraft Model 65 Queen Air 

seats 6 to 7. Airliner type cabin. Sepa- 
rate pilot compartment Private lava- 
tory. Cruises over 200 mph. 




New Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza seats <"\ 
cruises over 200 mph. Supercharged fuel 
injection engines. New air -stair door* 
Optional couches. 




New Beechcraft 5-Place Travel Air is 

still the quietest, easiest -(o- fly and 
easiest -on -gas twin in the 200 mph 
class. Up to 1.410 mile range. 




New low-cost Beechcroft Debonair with 
fuel injection carries 4 passengers and 
luggage at over 3 miles a minute. Up 
to 1,170 mile range. 
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The strongest, most ruggedly built airplane in its class, tin 
Beechcraft Bonanza carries 4 people plus baggage at 200 mph. 



"...sometimes in a single trip/' 



It's practically unanimous— that the Beechcraft 
Bonanza is the top sin pie -engine business plane in the 
world. Yet its many achievements in making money 
for its owners is, to some extent, still a secret. 

Over arid over again, by taking the right man to the 
right places at the right times, a Bonanza has paid for 
itself in its first year. And not too unusual is its feat 
of doing so in a single trip. 

All this follows the Beechcraft owner-proved creed: 
to use top men more, get them more places farther 
away at the right time to make those big money- 



making decisions. When such decisions can profit a 
firm $10,000 to $50,000 to $100,000, how little is the 
cost of a Beechcraft Bonanza. 

An opportunity arises. A phone call, 'Roll out my 
Bonanza" is the next step. A get- there- fas tor flight 
follows. Hundreds of miles away you say, "How may 
I be of service?" A favorable decision often results. 
You return quickly in your 200 mph Bonanza, ready 
for mure That's the way of business in the *60*s. 

To find out how easily you can make it your way, see 
your Beechcraft distributor or dealer. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET 




Write for new Beechcraft brochures and 
free copy of "The Dollars ond Sent* of 
Buiinftii Flying/ plus details of low- 
coiT Beech financing and leasing plom. 
Address: Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wienira 1, Kansai, U.S.A. 
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CELEBRATION" 
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P. O. Box 825, Covington, Tennessee 
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cotton fiber— 
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means to your 
business 
in economy, 
efficiency and 
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Better Papers are 
made with cotton fiber 



Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers, 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17. N. Y. 
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POLITICAL POWER 

continued 

union. It is recognized now that the 
national interest must be considered 
in settling labor-management dis- 
agreements. 

These and other developments 
will make it more difficult for na- 
tional unions to set standards which 
will apply alike to big and small 
companies, to big cities and small 
towns. As the workers demand more 
say, national unions will find it 
more difficult to swing votes for or 
against particular congressmen. 

Home owners 

Home owners are already becom- 
ing less politically effective nation- 
ally, although they are gaining 
strength in some local areas by 
joining forces with those interested 
in problems of urban development. 

Housing standards have been ris- 
ing faster than living standards as 
a whole. Including farm housing, 
the percentage of units without run 
ning water dropped four per cent a 
year in the 194(Ts and more than 
five per cent a year during the 
1950 s. More than 35 per cent of 
housing reported as not up to stand- 
ard in 1950 had been eliminated or 
brought up to standard by 1956. 

By 1970 housing standards will 
be far better than today. Three-bed- 
room houses will be commonplace. 
The cost will be lower in relation 
to incomes and the space available 
per person will be appreciably 
greater. Financial institutions will 
develop to channel savings to hous- 
ing in a more efficient fashion. To- 
day's battles over interest rates and 
the availability of funds will have 
weakened. 

Home owners will be less inter- 
ested in more federal funds than in 
better parks, better streets and 
schools and other facilities to make 
their neighborhoods more attractive. 

The change in the age distribu- 
tion is already having an impact on 
home ownership. Now about 67 per 
cent of all nonfarm units are owner- 
occupied. But the upward trend is 
being checked by the growth in the 
number of young and older families 
interested in renting. About the 
same total volume of housing was 
started in '59 as in '55. But the 
number of multifamily starts more 
than doubled, and the number of 
single- family starts declined. 

Some of the increase in apart- 
ment house occupancy, and in other 
rental occupancy, will represent 
middle-aged exurbanites who move 
back to town. But more than half 
may represent young people. 



This trend toward renting will 
add to the mobility of the popula- 
tion from suburb to suburb, city to 
city, and state to state. To the ex- 
tent that older families move to 
suburban apartments, there may be 
increased opposition to tax boosts 
because of repercussions on rent. 

Nearly four per cent of the popu- 
lation moved from one state to an- 
other in each recent year. This is 
changing regional political strength. 
The Northeast may lose nine con- 
gressmen in the next reallocation. 
New England may lose three, New 
York and Pennsylvania three, and 
Arkansas two, and Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina. Georgia, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi one each. Michigan and 
Texas may gain two, Florida four, 
and California seven. Backers of fed- 
eral public works may be more in- 
fluential, as the West gains strength. 

Investors 

For the economy to grow, large 
amounts of capital are necessary. 
This investment will be forthcoming 
only if profit rates are high enough 
to encourage people to save and 
risk their sewings in loans. 

Today more people are learning 
this. Among them are the old peo- 
ple whose income depends on pen- 
sions, returns from life insurance or 
investments in stocks and bonds* 
Other families are getting more of 
their income from interest and divi- 
dends. 

The percentage of families own- 
ing slocks rose a third from 19. r >5 to 
1959. It may rise another 50 per 
cent during the 1960s. 

The growth of investment compa- 
nies is hastening (his trend. Total 
investment in these companies grew 
faster in the 1950's than that in any 
other type of institution. By 1970 
their holdings may exceed savings 
and loan and mutual savings bank 
holdings combined. 

Through corporate reports to 
stockholders and reports of invest- 
ment companies to their sharehold- 
ers, therefore, information regard- 
ing the importance of policies which 
will promote prosperity may be 
channeled to an increasingly impor- 
tant and vocal part of the popula- 
tion. Understanding of the impor- 
tance of corporate prosperity may 
grow and the willingness of politi- 
cians to divert earnings from stock- 
holders or from investment may be 
weakened. 

Transportation users 

Expenditures for user-operated 
transportation may range between 
S55 billion and $60 billion in 1959 
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dollars by 1970. The highway users 
are joining with other interested 
groups on matters of mutual con- 
cern. Automobile makers, oil firms, 
and others are learning to cooperate. 

This will develop a particularly 
powerful bloc because it combines 
national and local interests. 

With 80 million automobiles and 
KM) million auto drivers, numbers 
alone would make this group power- 
ful. 

Its effectiveness will increase be- 
cause urban development and urban 
growth are now becoming increas- 
ingly important to all communities. 
Streets and roads are as important as 
any other factor in determining the 
type, direction and speed of growth. 

Consumers 

I ncr ea sed ed u Ca lion, i n c reased 
technical training of the labor force, 
may result in greater interest in 
standards for consumer goods by 
1970. 

Consumers are already In -rum mil: 
more effective in matters affecting 
public health. Radioactive fallout 
and smog hazards are an a> in 
which increasing attention is being 
paid to translating consumer inter 
est into enforceable standards. 

Although consumer interests are 
diversified, a specific matter, such 
as a pension or a gasoline tax, could 
be a focal point around which they 
would unite. But decisions on how 
to define types or mixtures of fibers, 
or grades of meat, must be based on 
things which are difficult to explain 
to laymen and therefore unlikely to 
inspire united action. 

Nevertheless, a pattern is evolv- 
ing in which organizations speak 
for consumers on matters they can 
understand, and are supported by 
consumers when they lobby on more 
esoteric matters. Th is is what hap- 
pens in government as a whole. 

As life becomes more compli- 
cated, more and more things are 
done for the public with only pas- 
sive public acquiescence* 

Similarly, consumer groups start- 
ed out by doing things which they 
could explain satisfactorily to their 
members and consequently could 
get financed. As they built up con- 
fidence, they expanded their influ- 
ence, and they may be expected to 
continue to expand it, 

An industrial purchaser today 
tends to buy on specifications. The 
consumer of 1970 probably will buy 
a small but higher percentage of his 
goods and even some services on 
specifications. He will let his con- 
gressman know if some company or 
product fails to meet these specifi 
cations. — -ro hi n so n newcomb 



Take a Dictet on your next trip 



Dictate memos, travel notes, field re- 
ports, record meetings and conferences. 

As a business man, your biggest 
travel expense is time. With a Dictet 
tape recorder you can salvage a loi of 
the time and put it to work for you. 

It's incredible how much work you 
can get done in a few minutes with this 
2Vz lb. recorder. In your hotel room 
vou can talk a summary of your meet- 
ing, remind yourself what action to 
take, note expenses. 

In short, the Dictet relieves you of 
the burden of writing notes. 

The Dictet doesn't just claim to be 
portable, it is portable. It's about the 
size of a movie camera or a novel. It's 
completely self-contained with very 



powerful little mercury batteries. One 
tape magazine holds a full hour's re- 
cording . . . the batteries last for 20 
plus hours of work. 

It's precision engineered to do real 
work despite its tiny size. 

The Dictet is quite simple to operate, 
you just pick up the mike and talk. 
The microphone serves for playback. 

Rent a Dictet for your next trip and 
see for yourself how invaluable it is. 
Charge the rental, if you wish, on your 
American Express credit card. Then if 
you buy a Dictet, the rental charges 
will be applied to purchase price. 

Don't wait to try a Dictet. Send cou- 
pon below for complete information 
on this amazing little executive aid. 

Dictaphone end Dleiei are registered trade -mirki. 
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BY DICTAPHONE 

Dictaphone Corporation 

730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. V. 



Please tell mc how I can rent a Dictet. 
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Are You Giving Your 
Visitors the Bends? 

If you are sensitive to 
the feelings of others, you 
will not want your visitors, 
customers, or employees to 
stoop to i splashing fountain. 

Provide crisp, clean 
paper cups . . . and let your 
water service be a source 
of good will as welt as 
pleasant refreshment. 

The Paper tup and Container Institute. Inc. 

250 Park Avenue, New York l7 t N.Y. 



PAPER 
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Executive 
Trends 



"You're fired. 1 " 

That phrase is not heard as much as it used to be, but firings are 
still a fact of business life. 

So reports Lon D. Barton, president of Carl iliac Associates, Inc., 
of Chicago, an executive placement organization. 

Most executives these days are given an opportunity to "resign/' 
The net effect is the same, but the situation is handled much more 
gracefully than in earlier times. Mergers, and the inevitable house- 
cleanings they bring, have tended to increase the number of execu- 
tive dismissals, according to Mr, Barton. Twenty per cent of the 
executives who were registered for placement by his firm last year 
had been dismissed from their previous positions. 

► Are some jobs more firing-prone than others? Mr. Barton says "yes." He 
finds that sales and marketing posts carry the greatest risk of dismissal, a 
fact which he attributes to the competition and pressure which surround 
that line of work. Companies dealing in consumer products produce more 
firings than companies specialising in industrial products. 

What to do when the ax falls 

The manager who has been dismissed should be straightforward in 
acknowledging that fact when he begins to look for a new job. 

The reason is simple, Mr. Barton says. Most companies now 
have a rather blase attitude toward firings. So, the man who has 
been dismissed needn't fear admitting it. It is psychologically to 
his advantage if he mentions the fact as early as possible in his 
interviews for a new job. 

One important reason why dismissal doesn't seriously block the 
re-employment of executives, Mr. Barton says, is that few firings 
grow out ol gross incompetence. Most are the result of factors 
which a prospective new employer can understand and even sym- 
pathize with — the reshuffling that follows mergers, and the gen- 
erally recognized instability of employment in certain companies. 

"Whatever you do/* Mr. Barton concludes, "don't make the mistake of 
being directly critical of your last superior— the man who fired you— no mat- 
ter how legitimate your criticism may be." This will help to insure that your 
former boss will give you a good recommendation (most do), or at least 
one that is not seriously detrimental. 

What ulcers cost America 

Business' traditional wound stripe* — the ulcer — -is a significant eco- 
nomic problem in the United States, according to a new study by 
the RAND Corporation. RAND set out to determine the size of 
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the ulcer problem and to learn how much research is being con- 
ducted on ulcers of the gastrointestinal tract. 

Study director Irwin S. Blumenthal says the casual attitude 
which many of us take toward ulcers has hindered national research 
on their seriousness* He estimates that nearly three million Amer- 
icans develop ulcers each year and that 200,000 of these sufferers 
are disabled for more than a week. Ten thousand die each year 
because of ulcers. 

V The economic cost of ulcers totals more than $500 million annually, 
measured in terms of loss of income from total disability, costs of medical 
care for the disabled, and estimated loss of income due to early death. At 
the same time, less than $5 million a year is being funneled into research 
on gastrointestinal disorders, Mr. Blumenthal found little agreement among 
authorities in the field as to the causes of ulcers. 

How to overcome blocks to training 

No training program is going to be fully effective if the people 
going into it resent being asked or directed to participate. 

Lawrence Appley, president of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, which has trained thousands of executives, tells the story 
of the dour executive-trainee who, when told by his company to 
enroll in an ama course, appeared "on campus" and sat sullenly 
through the opening proceedings. He was asked if something could 
be done to make him feel more at home. 

"No!" was the booming reply, "I didn't want to come. I'm 
not going to participate! And I can't be made to like it" 

Dr. David A. Emery, General Electric psychologist, says most 
management course participants take at least one or two negative 
attitudes with them into training. These may include feelings of 
suspicion over why they were told to undergo training, resentment 
over disruption of their office or home schedule, or a feeling that 
they know more than the lecturers. 

* Knowing that trainees will have such feelings puts you half way down 
the road to overcoming them. Designing your program so that the student 
can quickly immerse himself in the activities involved helps to relax him 

and to win his cooperation. 

Where's best slot tor executive trainee? 

Those bright young men you hire out of college next month might 
be more valuable to you if you start them oul with challenging 
management assignments. 

Most companies have shied away from doing this. They'll take 
the newcomer on, then put him on a program of job rotation, so 
that he can become* exposed to the major departments of the 
company. Trouble with that, says Michigan Bell personnel special- 
ist James L. Davenport, is that it often leaves the trainee feeling 
that he and the company are going in c ircles. 

Mr, Davenport's company has a new technique for handling the 
executive trainee. It assigns each one to a middle management 
supervisor who is responsible for his training. After a five-day 
orientation program, the trainees are asked to tackle stafT problems 
or supervise workers in the field. 

* "This program involves some risks/' Mr. Davenport says. "We can ex- 
pect some mistakes. But there are two great advantages: People who makt 
mistakes will learn from them, and making mistakes early is a good vacci- 
nation against making more expensive ones later on." 



I PAID $24 FOR 
A NEWSPAPER 
AND MADE $3,000 

By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 

The dav I picked Up a copy of The \V;i?! 
Street Journal in a hotel lobby was a 
turning point in my life. I saw riL'bt 
away that here was a tool that would 
help me earn more money. So I started 
reading The Journal regularly. 

I was not mistaken. Now I know why 
men of wealth and prestige read The 
Journal. It is part of their secret. It is 
one of the things that helped them set 
where they arc. The $24 I spent for a 
year's subscription to The Journal 
hclj>ed me add $3,000 to my income. 

This ifory is typical. The Journal if- 
a wonderful aid to men making 57,500 
to 525,000 a year. To a«ure speedy de 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S.. The 
Journal is printed daily in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the lan:e>l 
-taff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but In order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can set a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, ft Y. NB-5 




step up efficiency 
—and profit ! 



See how others have done itl 

Call your 
electrical contractor 

or send for free booklet, 
"The Big Difference" 



NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU n*s 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y, 
I want to sec how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of "The Big Difference." 

Name - 



Finn Nji me 

Type of Business . 

Address . 

City 



-Zone — State. 
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WHY YOU AND YOUR BOSS DISAGREE 



These guidelines will help you master 
business' No. 1 communication problem 



Faulty understanding between boss and sub- 
ordinate is one of the most common and costly busi- 
ness problems. 

A study of 972 superiors showed that there was lack 
of agreement with subordinates in almost one third of 
the total areas investigated. 

In a study of boss and bossed relationships, made 
by the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 
these examples of disagreement were found: 

Of 33 pairs studied, only 13 pairs showed a high 
degree of agreement on the content of the subordi- 
nate s duties. 

Of 28 pairs, only four were in high agreement on the 
priority of the subordinate's duties. Ten pairs showed 
medium agreement. Fourteen pairs ranked low in 
agreement. 

Of 35 pairs, only two showed high agreement on the 
job obstacles faced by the subordinate; 26 pairs 
showed low agreement. 

Of 30 pairs, only one agreed regarding the subor- 
dinate's job requirements. Twenty -nine of these pairs 
showed either low or medium agreement on job re- 
quirements. 

Peter F. Drucker, an authority on management in 
U. S. industry, characterizes boss-subordinate under- 
standing as "a central key to the effectiveness of a 
management team." 

Many executives are unaware that they do not have 
an effective understanding with those who work under 
them. 

The chief executive of an electronics company and 
his principal assistant found this out. The manager 
had said, "Jim and I eat lunch together every day. 
We talk over everything and understand each other 
perfectly." 

A management consultant gave them a com muni ca- 
tions and management test — a series of questions de- 
signed to spotlight fuzzy areas and job priorities. The 
chief officer found that his No. 1 pet project was only 
No. 4 on Jim's priority list. His No. 2 project had 
been downgraded so far that Jim had assigned it to 
his own assistant. 

What can an individual executive do to clarify com- 



munications with his subordinates and avoid such 
pitfalls? 

Here are nine things you can do: 

First you should find out how much misunder- 
standing exists. The box on page 1()0 provides a useful 
tool for doing this. It is step one. 

Step two: Make a written analysis of your own 
job, including your responsibilities, authority, ac- 
countabilities, and work objectives. 

List all the work for which you are responsible, 
item by item. 

Your sources are the company's organization man- 
ual, your job description, written directives from 
higher headquarters, and oral instructions. These 
items should h<* checked against immediate work oh- 
jectives and long-range programs. Once this is done, 
you'll begin to know the size of your job and the 
areas that require your major effort. 

You may discover tliat you are neglecting certain 



************** 




* * 

^ Are objectives the same? 
************** 
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Let subordinate do own job ^ 



projects of importance to your boss or you may be 
poaching on some other executive's preserve. 

Step three: Set down what you need to do per- 
sonally. 

List those key functions you must do yourself to 
carry out your assignment and list the things that 
you should delegate to subordinates. 

Many executives have to be pressured into dele- 
gating effectively. Many are just soft-hearted enough, 
or sufficiently egotistical, to want to help solve another 
man's problems. Too frequently, a chief will tell an 
assistant, "Leave your papers with me overnight and 
roaybe I can figure out something/' 

That is not the chiefs job. If he has delegated it, the 
subordinate should figure out his own course of action. 

Failure to delegate becomes apparent when personal 
activities are reviewed. Invariably, this failure com- 
pounded by the guilty man's in-basket. Some execu- 
tives worry unless their in-basket is overflowing. A 
consultant studied (he papers crossing one manager's 
desk. He found that 60 per cent of them had no bear- 
ing whatever on the manager's real duties. When 
they had been re-routed to assistants, the boss caught 
U P with his paperwork backlog in a single week end 
arid has since been spending his Sundays getting re- 
acquainted with his family. 

Step four: List criteria to be used by your boss 
to evaluate your performance. 

In effect, say to yourself. "This is how I see my 
job." (Later, your boss may amend it, which is good 
if it provides a better linkage between what he wants 
and what you are trying to deliver) 

One management consultant found that the prin- 
cipal items listed by an ambitious executive were 
chairmanships of various community drives. He had 
thought, quite honestly, that he was serving his com- 
pany best by such activities, and had neglected other 
vital missions. His toss, with an understanding of the 
situation, pointed out that, while these activities were 
important, his regular work should not suffer. 



Step five: List what your boss needs to know to 
support you effectively. 

Interdepartmental projects often are discussed by 
higher-echelon committees and at staff meetings. Un- 
less he understands your activities, your boss might 
permit a decision damaging to your interests without 
realizing its importance. 

Sometimes the mere act of writing down such 
prickly matters helps. One executive, in making his 
step-five list, suddenly blurted, "If my boss needs to 
know these things about my projects, so do I. And 
before he calls me about them.*' He got on the phone 
to his subordinates to bring himself up to date on 
matters he had delegated. 

Step six: Analyze how you do your work. 

Your lists tell you what you are doing. Now is the 
time to ask: "How am I doing?" The answer may 
depend on how well you have communicated your 
needs and expectations to your assistants, and on 
how well these are understood. 

Step seven: Ask your subordinates to do what 
you have already done in steps two, three, four, and 
five. Here is a reminder. 

Have your subordinates indicate: 

t Scope of their assignments, including work 

objectives. 

2. Functions they carry out personally. 

3. Criteria they think should be used in evalu- 
ating their performance, 

4. Things which you need to know in order to 
support them. 

Set a deadline by which subordinates must submit 
these four lists for your review 

Step eight: Talk it over with each subordinate. 

Call them to your office, one by one. for a con- 
ference which examines every item. This person-to- 
person communication will give you a chance to reach 
firm understandings with them. 

Some time ago, a salesman made an impressive 
gross sales record but his home of rice remained singu- 
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WHY YOU AND YOUR BOSS DISAGREE continued 



larly cool. After a year, he learned that the items he 
was selling were small- profit items. The home office 
had been judging him on his failure to .sell big-profit 
items. 

This series of boss-subordinate conferences permits 
the sort of man-to-man understanding that is badly 
needed in every business. Too often, the junior mem- 
ber will tell himself, "If the boss wants to see me, 
he'll send for me/' In one extreme case a new execu- 
tive worked for two years before his boss sent for 
him. Almost invariably, communication conferences 
are morale boosters. Assistants return to their jobs 
knowing that they are responsible members of a team. 

Step nine: Repeat the process about once a year. 

Make this a hard and fast rule. Conditions change, 
executives are shifted, corporate objectives are modi- 

# * ■* •* •* •# •* * * 




-Jf- The boss wants to see you 
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fied. Even though a company has a policy of ap- 
praising its employes annually, this cannot and should 
not take the place of the communications conference 
between superior and subordinate. 

This approach has helped many executives to be- 
come more effective in doing their work and allocating 
their time. It has improved working relations between 
bosses and subordinates. It has cleared up misunder- 
standings. Equally important, it lias helped develop 
many an individual's own skills as a manager. 

Many men have found it a way out of dead-end 
departments and frustrating careers. 

■ — JOE LEE JESSUP 

Professor of Business Administration, 
The George Washington University 

REPRINTS of "Why You and Your Boss Disagree** 
may be obtained for 10 cents each or $7.00 per 100 
postpaid from Nation's Business, 1615 H Street, 
N.W., Washington 6. Z). C. Please enclose remittance. 



A TEST 

Are you getting through to your people? 

1. For each immediate subordinate, list on a 
separate sheet of paper the seven most important 
things that you feel each of your immediate sub- 
ordinates should be doing, 

2. Rate each subordinate in terms of the degree 
of understanding between the two of you. Indicate 
I he .subordinate with whom you feel there is the 
best understanding by the letter "A"; use a "B" 
for the next; and use successive letters until you 
reach the immediate subordinate with whom you 
have the least understanding of the job to be 
done. 

3. Put these work sheets in an envelope and 
seal it. 

4. Without any coaching on your part, request 
each subordinate to list the seven most important 
tilings that he does personally. 

5. Review the lists prepared by your immediate 
subordinates to insure that you understand what 
they meant. However, be sure not to indicate to 
them what you think they should be doing. 

6. Compare subordinates' lists with your own 
and indicate results below. 

Immediate Number of items Number of items 

Subordinate that agree that do not agree 

A 
B 

C . 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 
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Accept this 
silver- dollar 
paperweight FREE 




World's fastest desk calculator 

A Marchiini calculator opcrjles at twice the hiyhc.1 speed of atn other 
calculator. The fully automatic transdo model, illustrated above has 
in addition an exclusive hack transfer key that eliminates many hand 
oiseraiions from chain figuring, such as invoice multiplications IoIlo»ed 
by discounts and taxes. This feature alone can cut your figuring time 
25$ or more) 



MARCHANT 

Fine calculators and adding machines 
of advanced design 



Genuine U.S. Silver Dollar in heavy Lmite 

...and see how 

a Marchant 
can cut your 

figuring time 

25% or more ! 



You can profit by using a Marchant figuring 
machine [hat turns out more work faster. 
Well give you a beautiful and unusual 
Silver- Dollar Paperweight, just for seeing this 
happen on typical figuring jobs of your own. 
See how a tasi-siepping Marchant calculator 
would save you time and money by slashing 
costly overhead. 

There's a Marchant model specially 
designed for your kinds of figuring, and it is 
easy to own on your choice of a variety of 
time-payment and leasing plans. 
Generous trade-ins, too* 



Send for your paperweight today! 

Receive ,1 gt flturiHy . American silver dollar encasetl In 
■' IuiihImhiu- Ii|<h V tt1 |, iv« I i k,n t in in \ti |>i mm,- or 
advertising. A di«(iiinivr. trims **■ f uct-onc- tike-it 
ton vcn»Hon piece for your desk or home. 

Attach coupon to your business 
letterhead and 
mail today! 




Marchant Division of §QQ Smith-Corona Marchant Inc. 
Oakland 8. California 

Pitas* Instruct the nearby Marchant office to deliver my free Silver-Dollar 
Paperweight when it js convenient for me to try a Marchant Tnnsflo calculator 
un my own figurework, without obligation. 
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Every Community in this country, including yours, has its 
own problems of how to become a better community in which to 
live, a better community in which to work, and a better commu- 
nity in which to do business. For instance: 

How can you get rid of blighted areas? 

How can you plan, and carry out, a comprehensive, well- 
balanced program of community development? 

How can you bring about needed improvement in local govern- 
ment? 

Problems such as these arc too hiy and, in m;m> cases, mo con- 
troversial, to be solved by any single community organization, 
local chamber of commerce or local government. 

Moreover, problems such as these vary too much in character and 
complexity from one city to the next, to be solved by any single, 
pat method. 

But these problems, and others similar to them, van he tohed 
harmoniously, effectively and well through coordinated commit- 
nity leadership. 

If you are a business leader, a civic leader, a chamber of com- 
merce executive, a professional man— or just a plain public- 
spirited citizen— and if you are interested in encouraging (w 
dinuted leadership to build a belter commnuity, then you will 
want to read the National Chamber's new set of seven pamphlets 
on Community Development. 

These pamphlets are working tools, but are not strict blueprints. 
They constitute practical, down-to-earth guidelines to follow in 
community development. They are based on studies which the 
National Chamber has made— and on regional and national 
urban development conferences which the Chamber has held— 
over a period of 13 years. The titles are: 

Balancuj Community Development 
Community Analysis— Foundation for Decision Making 
Comprehensive Planning — Guide lor Community 
Growih and C hange 

Planning Urban Renewal Projects 
Modernizing Local Government 
Financing Community Development 
Community Leadership Key to Local Development 

The price of this set of seven pamphlets on Communis 
Development is S3. Order your set now. ff you are not 
satisfied your money will be refunded. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON 6 t D C. 



ORDER FORM 

Construction and Civic Development Department 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Stales 
Washington 6, D. C 

Please send me sets of your seven pamphlets on 

Community Development at S3 a set. Check for S — 
is enclosed. 
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This man is "Ready-to -Buy" 




Coming soon... a new way to reach 

your most valuable market . . . 
the people who are "Ready -to-Buy!" 



ft-KIVtfor Office and Home 

Stofdy R-Kivt F<t«i of durjbla turrugAlnJ 
board kwp rncorris n*«t, cloan. roidr 
for rifttfMct. Each file r»« fifr«*a rneh 
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12*W.ilO'Hi 15'L Shipped prtpaldftDF. 
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^BANKERS BOX CO. Dept. NB 5 

2607 North 25th Ave., . Xg® 
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After the fire... 

Could you fur- 
nish "proof of 
lose" in today's 
"cost to replace" 
dollars — with 
authentic property valuation records? Send 
for free booklet, "What The Business Man 
Should Know About Fire Insurance," 
Write Dept. NB. 

Tbe Lloyd- Thomas Co. 

Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
Hll t t-i verts wood Ave, «. Chicago 40, III. 
P»or«»»nrohv*« Coast to CtmV 




YOU CAN 
DO A FRIEND 
A FAVOR 

by sending him 
this issue of 
Nation's Business 



ply fill in and mail this coupon. 
We'll send him a copy of this May 
issue , . . no charge of course. 



FABULOUS, NEW 

5-Ft. Long Balloons 

Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 

G IX AFFES-DACHSHUNDS-P.lt of All Kinds 
Mad. of 
Idle* 



200 1* M 



Add 21 
Pottos. 

and 
Handling 

Delight Kiddi#t— Growrt-Upi, Tool 

Almott 5 leel long when infrared* Bolloom Mm c» 
uiuoJJy tell up to 2Sc each. 

Send only SI now. Ptu\ 25< poitoqe and handling, 
for 20O «n o variety of gay colors} Supply limltod 
of rim low price, to order teveral tett NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY, MONEY SACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Infraction*. 

MURRAY HILL HOUSE 

D*pl B-24-U, P O So* 751 tetheoge, t \. t N. Y. 
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SOUND IDEAS 

continued from page 43 

checkbook citizens. We must keep 
hammering away at the truth that 
you can't buy good government. 
You can't do your duty as a citizen 
just by voting and writing a check. 
This is a democracy, and the only 
way for it to function successfully 
is for aJJ good citizens to participate 
in its decision-making processes." 

Making speeches is a major part 
of the Chamber President's job, and 
few men are more experienced at 
this type of work than Mr. Motley. 
He is one of the most sought-after 
speakers in the country. He gets 
about 400 speaking invitations a 
year, and accepts from 100 to 125, 

His speeches are always extempo- 
raneous and always highly informal. 
He believes that "the only way to 
get your message across is to talk in 
public as you do in private* — down 
to earth and straight to the point," 

Mr. Motley's present stature in 
i he business world — and especially 
his outstanding success as public 
speaker and salesman — are living 
proof of the adage that executive 
development is basically self-devel- 
opment. The story of his life is 
Horatio Alger with a Madison 
Avenue twist the story of a poor, 
timid and gawky farm boy who 
made good in the world's loughesl 
environment by continually review- 
big his own strengths and weak- 
nesses, and systematically setting 
about to enhance the former and 
remedy the latter. 

He was born Aug. 22, 1900. His 
father operated a farm near Jordan, 
Minn., 35 miles from Minneapolis. 
His father was a construction work- 
er who had hoped to earn a living 
by farming, but who found that he 
□ad to continue working part -tin kfi 
in the road building trade to sup- 
plement the family V inadequate in 
come from the soil. Young Arthur 
disliked farm life intensely — and 
still has no desire Lo romanticize his 
childhood. 

"What I remember," he says, "is 
trying to take a bath on Saturday 
night in a tin tub in front of the 
kitchen stove, and creeping upstairs 
to bed with an old-fashioned flat 
iron wrapped in newspapers to 
warm my feet against the chill of 
tbe un heated rooms." 

He began his business career a I 
the age of 13. He and a cousin, 
John (irofl, founded the *M & C 
Company," They hired a horse and 
wagon, and went around collecting 
ashes at 10 cents a can. When they 
(continued on page 112} 
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MARION 
I N D. 



AN EXTRA DIMENSION IN SITE SE LECTIO 

C&O experts offer you free, unbiased counsel 
on any plant location along The Chessie Route 



Industry stouts who have used the C&O Industrial Development 
Department will attest to this unique organization's extra dimension 
of service* It is based on the concept of impartially laying all the facts 
on the table. Existing tangible facts- transportation, fuel, power, water, 
topography, resource supply, labor, the physical community. 

And there are other important facts, the kind that can be gleaned 
from an intimate knowledge of the prospective area. These bring into 
sharp focus the gray areas of local community conditions, the profile 
of its people, zoning regulations, the local and state tax structures, 
property ownership. 

C&O, through its staff of cartographers, engineers, industrial analysts, 
geologists, and economists presents all the facts to you with unbiased 
honesty, without gloss. Then the decision rests with you. 

There are many attractive locations along the C&O 5100-mile system 
serving the industrial heart of the United States and Canada. A few 
listings appear on the reverse side of this page. 



"OPPORTUNITY AT MARION, IND. 

A level 368-acre site, zoned for heavy 
industry, with all utilities available. 
On the western edge of Marion (pop. 
35,000). Larger plants in the immedi- 
ate area include Dana Corp., General 
Motors, Owens Illinois, Anaconda 
Wire& Cable, Delta Electric, General 
Tire & Rubber, and RCA. 

Fine transportation - C&O hounds 
property on north; reciprocal switch- 
ing with three other railroads. High- 
ways l J. 15, IK, and M nearby 

Other attractive C&O sites in the 

Marion area at Joneshoro and 
Gas City. 




and Ohio Railway 

Industrial Development Department 
Huntington I, West Virginia 



Partial list of available sites for industry 



Contact the C&O Industrial Development Department for 
full information on these and many more choice locations 



Michigan City, Indiana In the com- 
munity of Lakeland, two parcels of 
43 acres and 22 acres, each adjacent 
to C&O right-of-way to Chicago. Both 
locations front on State Route 212, 
a 4-lane road connecting U.S. High- 
ways 12 and 20. Nearly level prop- 
erty; no public utilities extended to 
the site at present Zoned H-l for 
both light and heavy industrial use- 



Newport News— Hampton, Va — In 

Copeland Industrial Park you will 
find any size site needed, offering 
economy and construction speed 
because all sites are graded; water 
mains, gas, electric utilities all in* 
Linked to Hampton Roads, one of 
America's busiest harbors, and the 
C&O Railway. A ready supply of 
both skilled and unskilled labor. 



Lansing, Michigan — A fine 12-acre 
parcel just outside city limits, and 
zoned for industry. Bounded by C&O 
and State Route 174, and 2000 ft. 
distant from main east -west artery 
U. S. 16. Water, sewers, and gas are 
all adjacent to the site, with firehouse 
directly across the road. Excellent 
skilled labor source from this state 
capital city of 128,000 population. 



Shenandoah Valley of Virginia — In 

Augusta County, near the cities of 
Staunton and Waynesboro, 1 1 miles 
apart. In particular several fine 
industrial sites ranging from 5 to 150 
acres, located at Fishers ville mid- 
way between the two cities. Served 
by C&O and U.S. 250. Utilities and 
water adequate, ample labor. Attrac- 
tive area for climate,. educational 
and recreational facilities. 



Griffith, Indiana - This 153-acre site 
is zoned for industry and well-suited 
for complete plant and marketing 
operation. Bounded on south by 
C&O mainline. Four other railroads 
junction at Griffith, a residential 
community 28 miles from downtown 
Chicago. U.S. Highways 6, 30 and 41 
nearby; six airports within 15 miles. 
Favorable labor. Adequate electric- 
ity, gas and water. 



South Central Ohio— The Scippo 
site on the outskirts of Circleville is 
close by the duPont Mylar polyester 
film plant. This 55-acre property is 
bounded by 4-lane highway U.S. 23 
and double- track mainline of the 
C&O. Abundant water, electricity 
and natural gas serve the site. A 
ready supply of high-grade bitumi- 
nous coal and high quality coke. 
Excellent labor source. 



Muskegon, Michigan -A 100 -acre 
site located just south of the city. A 
road divides it into two natural 
parcels, 30 acres and 70 acres. Roads 
also bound the 1000-ft. depth north 
and south. Western boundary is C&O 
mainline; eastern is new 4-lane U.S. 
Highway 31, for nearly a mile. A fine 
level site, zoned for heavy industrial 
use. Highly diversified labor force. 



Logon, Ohio— Forward-looking com- 
munity in the Hocking River area 
where several choice industrial sites 
are available. Abundant fuel sources 
in coal, oil and gas; adequate electric 
power and water supply. Served by 
C&O and U. S, Highway 33. Large 
labor reservoir, both skilled and 
unskilled. Pleasant community only 
49 miles from Columbus. 



Si loam, Kentucky -A 430-acre site 
along the Ohio River opposite Ports- 
mouth and adjacent to Columbia 
Hydrocarbon Corp., ethylene pro- 
ducer Served by C&O mainline and 
U.S. Highway 23. Fuel and power 
sources ample and dependable. 
Abundant nearby supply of high 
grade coal and coke. Labor is ade- 
quate, both skilled and unskilled. 



Complete industrial surveys of these and other sites along The Chessie Route are 
available to interested companies. Inquiries arc handled in complete confidence and 
without obligation. Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. Telephone: JAckson 3-8573. 



There's 
Opportunity for 
Industry all 
along the 
Chessie route 
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SPECIAL 
LETTER 



nation's business editors report on: federal lending 



UNCLE SAM HEADS DEEPER into credit and loan-guaranteeing business* 

This means government involvement in financing nation's economic growth 
will increase. 

Involvement good or bad? It adds up to what economists call private 
disincentive — which means less t rather than more, private incentive to invest 

Initial impact of most programs is economic stimulation. 

But economists question whether longer-term influence is good. 

This special analysis of the programs, their magnitude and character is 
aimed at informing thoughtful businessmen who can decide for themselves. 

fr * * 

OUTSTANDING LOANS , guarantees, insurance for major federal credit programs 
will reach $91.7 billion within 60 days. 

By end of next fiscal year total will amount to estimated $97.9 billion. 

That sum will be more than $12 billion higher than total at the end of 
fiscal 1959. 



UPWARD TREND, according to best estimates in Washington, will go on. 

During early months of fiscal 1962 — approximately year and a half from 
now — total is expected to exceed (100 billion mark. 



ECONOMIC IMPACT of credit programs is felt chiefly through new credit 
extended, new loans made. 

Uncle Sam extends credit through 22 major programs. Administration asks 
that 18 be given additional guaranteeing authority. 

* * * 

TOTAL NEW COMMITMENTS planned for year ahead: *22.5 billion. Of that sum, 
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direct loans, Investments will account for $5*7 billion. Guarantees, 
insurance will account for $16*8 billion* 

But some previous loans will be paid off. Amount outstanding will go up 
by estimated 86-2 billion. 

LARGEST PROGRAM is a $33 billion guarantee by the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Amount will go up $4.7 billion In year ahead. 

About one sixth of all outstanding home mortgages have Uncle Sam as co- 
signer under FHA. 

Another sixth of all mortgages are backed by good faith and credit of Uncle 
Sam through Veterans Administration. 

FHA program is self-supporting, with insurance premiums, fees, other income 
covering current expenses, adding to reserve against future losses. No 
charge is made by government for VA guarantee. Administrative expenses are 
paid by congressional appropriations. 

* * * 

OTHER MAJOR DIRECT LOAN and loan-guarantee programs include: 

Urban Renewal Administration — lends money, guarantees private funds for 
planning, executing slum clearance, local renewal projects. 

Public Housing Administration — currently backing 83.5 billion loans, total 
going up estimated $292 million in coming year. 

Community Facilities Administration — $792 million loans out now, total 
rising by $173 million. 

Rural Electrification Administration — has $3.2 billion direct loans 
outstanding, total climbing by $227 million in year ahead. 

Farmers Home Administration — lends money, nearly $1 billion outstanding, - 
Maritime Administration — guarantees loans for construction, conversion, 
reconditioning of vessels. 

Small Business Administration — lends money directly, guarantees loans. 
Commodity Credit Corporation — lends money, guarantees private loans to help 
support farm prices. Loans plus guarantees at this time: $1.7 billion. 

International Cooperation Administration — currently with $3.5 billion loans 
outstanding, going up $495 million during year ahead. 
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Peak delivery periods or emergencies are no problem for the 
man who uses convenient Hertz Truck Rental Service. At 
Hertz you'll be able to rent Chevrolet, GMC and other modern, 
sturdy trucks fast. Vans, stakes, panels and pickups in alt 
sizes are always in readiness. That's because Hertz is Amer- 
ica's No. 1 truck rental company with more than 500 truck 
stations in the LL S. and Canada. 

All you need is a driver's license and proper identification 
—Hertz takes care of the rest. Hertz low rates include insur- 
ance , , , gas and oil (even if you buy it on the road). You 
can rent a Hertz truck by the hour, day, week or longer. 

Even tractors and trailers for local or long ^^^^^^^^^^ 
haul use may be rented in many cities, ^^^^^r^^^^^W 
Hertz also offers long-term, no-invest- f f / H kW T^t 
ment, no-upkeep truck leasing tor eco- mffS!SBSSU 
nomical year-round operation. ^■■■■HHIIMHV 



IF "IT" 
CAN'T WAIT... 

RENT A 
HERTZ TRUCK 





is a daring innovation in paper service 
that combines the look and feel of china 
with tiie economy of paper. This remarkable 
new cup has an inner lining of superior 
plastic that saves the flavor of coffee, tea 
and all other hot drinks... holds heat as no 
previous paper cup ever could. Handsome, 



lightweight and completely disposable, 
China -Cote Service Gup assures you easy 
handling . . .sanitary service. Companion 
holder made of Cycolac® is 
I > i a c I - i e a 1 1 y in destructible. 
For details write LILY-TULIPfl 



Uly Tulip Cup Corpori»»on, Dept. NB 560. 
122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 

Please send me information on Chine -Cole* 
Service Cups end pierages. 

*a« 

ri*» =^^___^^_> 

eritccT , 

CITV *T*tf 



Hospital prescribes COTTON* 
as fire hazard remedy 




*Caffi>i) htweling supplied to Merry 
Hospital fry F. ft'. Mm»m tf»d Cmtt- 

jxivy fCmtn Towel Service) f Dea 
Mo'tues, I own. 



• Fire can be a danger wherever it starts. But in a hospital, it can be 
sheer havoc. The administrators of Mercy Hospital, a 300-bed insti- 
tution in Des Moines, Iowa, have overcome one great area of fire 
hazard. 

By using continuous cotton toweling, they eliminate washroom 
litter. Cotton toweling, they find, has many other advantages, too. It 
saves on housekeeping expenses, is easier to service, and their doc- 
tors, nurses and other hospital personnel like it better. Why not find 
out about cotton toweling and towels for your business. Write for 
free booklet to Fairfax, Dept. P-5, 111 W 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 



Here's How Linen Supply Works..* 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost -cabinets* pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 




■ ■ 



Clean Cotton Towels . 

Sure Sign of Good Management 

Riirfax Towels © 
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had no ashes to collect, they de- 
livered topsoil and manure. 

Like many American parents who 
have lacked educational opportuni- 
ties, the senior Motleys were deter- 
mined that Arthur should have 
good schooling. When he was old 
enough to attend high school, they 
lived in Minneapolis in the winter- 
time. Arthur entered the University 
of Minnesota at age 17. 

His freshman year in college was 
interrupted by U. S entry into 
World War I. Arthur enlisted as a 
private in the army, and "spent the 
war guarding the Willys-Overland 
huilding in St. Paul." After he was 
discharged, he went hack to the 
university. 

To pay his way through college, 
he worked at a variety of jobs. He 
spen1 weekends as a door-to-door 
salesman, specializing first in zith 
ers and later and more lucratively 
in Fuller brushes. He worked sum- 
mers in an iron mine, and nights as 
a watchman in a lumber yard. "My 
job as a night watchman gave me 
lots of time to study," he recalls, 

The most important thing that 
happened to him in college was that 
he came under the influence of a 
wise and discerning teacher, Prof. 
Frank Ftarig. Professor Ha rig, now 
in his eighties and living in retire- 
ment in Minneapolis, recognized the 
tremendous ambition and talent 
that was hidden in Arthur Motley's 
then-bashful and tongue-tied per- 
sonality. 

"He told me I had an inferiority 
complex/' Mr. Motley says. "It 
was the sober truth — who wouldn't 
have an inferiority complex if he 
had only one $25 suit and a hat 
that belonged to his older brother?" 

Professor Rarig encouraged Arthur 
to overcome his shyness by entering 
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WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY. Ill WEST 40TH STREET. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 1 
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GLEAMING CHROME 

Whol 0 wondnrful gill 
ftr rhr man in your life 
on hit day . . . any duy k 
imtift looking precmon- 
buili unit rhot AUTO- 
MATICALLY ditpti»«* 0 
l-4i. ihot EVERY 
TIME. Hidden adjusting 
irf^w pormili yau to 
vary lit* of ihatt 
Elimtnalei wuile 
, . . Irh you miK 
Ilk* an ttprri 
i|ui<kly, tatily 4 
with magic 
pftmsn. Ordr 
tnii grfot hai 
at rtuoty now. 



MONET f Id 
GUARANTEE 





'Takt>$ the 
rjuemwo/k ouf , . . 

povn file 
exact amount in" 

Only 1 Ppd. 



{6 tor $10.00) 

S*fid rhcrk or M Q t< 
foWoy, to: 

MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Q«pt B P ^A, 

P.O. Box W6 
Befhpoq*. L.l . N Y. 
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oratorical contests (which he 1 never 
won) and going out for campus 
theatricals. He had a hard time of 
it at first, but by his senior year he 
had acquired Big-Man-on -Campus 
status — and the nickname "Ham"— 
through his activities as zm actor in 
and producer of amateur shows. 

After graduating, he had a brief 
crack at a Broadway career, but it 
never got ofT the ground. He spent 
a year teaching English at Hamline 
University in St. Paul That wasn't 
his dish either, so he teamed up 
with a college friend and spent sev- 
eral months tamping around Eu- 
rope and North Africa. He decided 
that law might be his vocation, hut 
after spending a year at Columbia 
University Law School, he knew 
that, too, was a blind alley for him. 

By 1927, he was ready for any 
kind of a job, and signed on as di- 
rector of a traveling medicine show 
sponsored by the Smith Bros, cough 
remedy firm. He traveled through 
small towns in a six-truck convoy, 
led by a green -and- white calliope. 
When the calliope had drawn a curi- 
ous crowd, Salesman Motley went 
into his lecture for the new cough 
syrup that Smith Bros, was trying 
to launch: 

"It clears nasal passages and 
soothes the throat," he would assure 
the audience. 

It wasn't a bad job while it lasted, 
but when spring came and people 
quit coughing, Red had to find 
something else. He landed a post 
as advertising space salesman for 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
and at last, at 28, he was on his 
way. 

After a brilliant sides perform 
ance in the South, he was sent to 
T3etroit where he represented Crow- 
ell-Collier for six years. This pe- 
riod brought one of the most 
im|X)rtant turning points in his life. 

It was in Detroit, in 1932. that he 
quit drinking. 

"I realized that I was one of the 
high-strung people who just can't 
live with liquor. I had to tell myself 
that never again, under any cir- 
cumstances, would I take a drink. 

"At first, it wasn't easy. I had to 
figure out some way of building and 
maintaining that feeling of intimacy 
with people that I could no longer 
get from drinking with them." 

Out of this quandary was born 
the correspondence that has become 
Mr. Motley's trademark and which 
has won him more close friendships 
than he could ever have drunk him- 
self into. 

It began as a simple matter of 
clipping out news items alx)ut peo- 
ple he knew and mailing them to 





No future in it! 




Mudel f H f <*htm% Machine, 



I he wmieism-rH 

i.v a new Atrial I 
a nit limed folder 
out! inserter . . . 

jithls and <<tittf\ up 

Itt SOU invoices, hirers, 

etc., in H minutes. 
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Folding is a tedious job. to be 
finished as soon as possible. It holds 
no interest, demands neither thinking 
nor ability, and continually interrupts 
the flow of work. At current salaries 
it costs too much. Even in i\ small 
office, for daily mail, the FH Folding 
Machine can boost morale, save time, 
cut costs. 

The FH will double fold us fust 
as you care to feed it. With fully 
ciLitomatic feed, at extra cost, it will 
do 100 letters a minute. Makes eight 
kinds of folds, handles standard 
paper weights and finishes up to %Vi 
by 14 inches. Folds stapled or multi- 
ple sheets, 

The FH is set in seconds, by merely 
moving two knobs. Can be used by 
anybody. Light, portable, one FH 
can fold for several departments. 
And it costs less than a standard 
typewriter. Ask the nearest PB ollice 
to show you. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet, 

FREE: Hand) desk ot wall chart **t cat rent pttsitd 
tales, with panel post map ami zone finder. 



PITNEY- BOWES Folding 
& Inserting Machines 

Made hi the or initiator t*f the 
po\tave meter hrattch oihees 

in l.H ot'te% t coast to coast. 



Pi i'ney- Bowls. Inc. 

U23 Walnut Si reel, Siamford. Conn. 

Send free^Z booklet on PB Fold in | and 
inserting Machine* Tj postal rate chart. 
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smart 
truck 
users 
choose 




nationalise 



the PRRKRRRED 
way to lease trucks 

because H'i naiionol 
Mlt^rl' J" nperi#fic» and 
iervke-lo<ol in costs 
™ and control* 



nations lease. 



vpttl**l *v«*yth>nQ bill ihc 
rf««M a* lotcMavwl 
coin. On thf pof mofiaB«mtffii i>i-o-.d-t 
h>9h«tf *fflo«ncv; full«rvi<:« r origin voice 
rruckteaiino-fH. I EASE -FOR-PROFIT woy 
Ltair a rt»w Chevrol*!, or etn«r fin* truck, 
apoef* ii cj your own with no invtilmtnt. 
no upk««p 

For tocli about M1-t*rvtc*, "L»oi»-for- 
Frofit" Irutklrasing— and th* nam* of your 
local fl3ti0nal€aS« Firm, writ*: 

NATIONAL TRUCK 




LEASING SYSTEM. 



^fi 1 1 H I Y f I '.^I^Til Sowing Principal Of r#i 
I " 1 t ^- J **-* 0 f #Jh» tVflrT»d Starts, 

Conoda. ortd Pinrfo **co 

23 1 JACKSON BLVD., SUITE; E -5, CKIM60 4, ILL 




TODAY'S MOST TIMELY 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

Offered for the first time . . . by a firm with a 
I 959 safe? record of Over One Million Dollar*. 

(Certmed PubHe Accountant Record) 



Time Industries 

Licensed by 

WALTHAM 

Watch Company 

to introduce J complete 
NEW LINE of hithly 
it > led Lad us * 

Gintltrntn't Swits Wrist Watches 
at popular pr-r*s known as tne — 

Due io the j^ceptnjt lucce** o* pnpuJar priiiti! 
watchey we arr establishing distributor* in this oncc- 
in-a- lifetime opportunity. 

NO KNOWLEDGE OF WATCH INDUSTRY IS NEEDED 

Ttm tuiMnc.% can be operated m coniunctiuti with 
your present business, or full time. 

We shall select and e«»bli*h location* in your area 
and «ock I hem with Motion- Lighted Counter Diiptav 
Cabinet* that sell Watches on tight- 

NO INVENTORY STOCK PILING IS NECESSARY 

Your activities would be to service each location, 
collect and restock All merchandise fully guaranteed 
both to dealer jnd enntumer. Inventory IFW~J- ex- 
changeable, A trouble free business that Is not 
seasonal nor dependent on economic condition* yet 
<hnulii >icld cjccpttOAil iacotnc on a consistent ail 
year round basis. Minimum investment. Senior I ran- 
chls* $4860,00. Junior Franchise 52*30.00, - Cash 
Noooanry. Your investment covers Distributorship, 
inventory and Counter Display unit*. 

YOU MAY EARN BACK THE ENTIRE ORIGINAL INVEST- 
MENT THROUGH OUR REORDER BONUS PLAN 

DiMrihutors a ill be ippointed upon acceptance, 
Aflpluants. mint h.i^r means of transportation, 

PLEASE CONSIDER CAREFULLY BEFORE APPLYING 

Write today jiving Name. Addreit jntf Pftane Number 
Our Company Representative *!lf contact you locally 
and explain in detail all fact* of our Dynamic Frantltlst. 

TIME INDUSTRIES Franchise Division 
170 Wist 74 St., Dept. W 158. New York 23, N. Y. 
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the subjects with brief notes of con- 
gratulations. Over the years, it has 
expanded into an enormous traffic- 
upwards of 1.0,000 letters a year— 
and it has had to be systematized. 

The system is something to be- 
hold. Before Mr. Motley leaves 
his office on a trip (which he does 
at least once or twice a week ) his 
secretary, Miss Nancy Fitzpa trick, 
packs his briefcase with a half-dozen 
red crayon pencils (fog the record, 
he uses Blaisdelfs Red 161-T, and 
buys them by the gross ) ; a box of 
paper clips; a supply of note paper 
( his current favorite bears the head- 
ing "Apropos de rien— Red Mot- 
ley") and some big brown envel- 
opes. 

En route by plane, train or car, 
Mr. Motley improves the travel 
* time by reading six or eight news- 
papers, four or five magazines, and 
perhaps a current book. (He is a 
rapid reader. ) Whenever he comes 
across the name of someone he 
knows — and he carries upwards of 
8,000 names in his head — he rips 
out the item and stuffs it in his 
pocket. 

Arriving at his hotel room, he 
empties his pockets on the desk, 
takes out note paper and clips, and 
begins scrawling those red -crayon 
missives. They are rarely more 
than a few words. A picture of a 
friend may be accompanied by the 
remark: "You looking good." 

As soon as each clipping has a 
note attached, the whole bundle is 
mailed to Mr. Motley s New York 
office, where Miss Fitzpa trick de- 
ciphers the highly informal saluta- 
tion, looks up the correct name and 
address in a massive card-index hie 
and mails out the letter, 

Mr. Motley's memory — for 
names, faces, facts, places, and dates 
— is a source of unending wonder 
to those who work with him. 

"On the way to an appointment," 
says one colleague, "you can brief 
him for five minutes on the people 
he's going to see, what they look 
like, what they're interested in, and 
on the company's product and prob- 
lems. When you walk in, he's able 
to spot every person you've men- 
tioned, greet him by name, ask the 
right questions." 

This trait, like all the others, 
was deliberately and painfully ac- 
quired. 

"I bought a mail-order course in 
memory training many years ago," 
he explains. 41 It cost me $10. It 
was based on a few simple prin- 



ciples, such as the fact that you 
can't remember a man's name un- 
less you really hear it clearly and 
repeat it out aloud almost immedi- 
ately." 

Although he is on the road a great 
deal — much more, if the truth be 
told, than he would like to be — Mr. 
Motley manages to spend enough 
time in his office at 285 Madison 
Avenue, to keep a firm hand on 
Parade's affairs. He concentrates 
on the business end of publishing- 
and leaves editorial decisions in the 
hands of the magazine's veteran 
editor, Jess Cor kin. 

Mr. Motley at work in his o/fice 
is a very different man from the ex- 
trovert who circulates at parties and 
speaks after banquets. His staff 
meetings are quiet, efficient, and 
orderly, and the gold whistle never 
appears unless he happens to be in 
the mood for joking. 'Some years 
ago, when he first acquired the 
whistle, he occasionally used it to 
summon a secretary. Once, the 
piercing blast from the executive 
suite so terrified a young woman 
who had been hired while Mr. Mot- 
ley was out of town that she fled the 
office without waiting to pick up 
coat, hat or paycheck, and has never 
been back J 

One person who is never over- 
whelmed by the Motley personality 
— with or without the gold whistle 
— is Mrs. Motley. A vivacious 
woman of French ancestry, the for- 
mer Helene Bishop has enough 
sparkle and wit to hold her own in 
any company — even that of her hus- 
band. They were married in 1928 
at New York - l;imnu~ I Mi It Chun h 
Around the Corner. 

The Motleys have two daughters, 
both now married. Each, coinci- 
dental ly. happened to marry the son 
and namesake of a well known busi- 
ness executive. Yvonne Motley be- 
came Mrs. Thomas B. McCabe, Jr., 
and Marcia Motley became Mrs. 
William A. Patterson, Jr. Between 
them, they have given Mr. Motley 
a four-fold claim on membership in 
the "Bragging Grandpas' Club." No 
organization of bragging grand- 
mothers has yet come to Mrs. Mot- 
ley's attention, but if one is formed, 
she could well serve as its president. 

Mrs. Motley often accompanies 
her husband on his business and 
speaking trips, especially when the 
route leads anywhere near Walling- 
ford, Pa., where the two McCabe 
grandchildren live, or Palo Alto, 
Calif., where the two young Patter- 
sons can be visited. 

B etween expeditions, the Motleys 
live in an 8'/% room apartment in 
the Westchester County suburb of 
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BURROUGHS ACCOUNTING MACHINES PAY FOR 
THEMSELVES IN ONE YEAR AT SPARTON CORPORATION 



Tin* mim'ho: Jackson, Michigan, headquarters of the Sparton Corporation, manu- 
facturers of marine* warning signals, railway car loading systems, automobile and 
truck horns, and military electronics equipment. The job: payroll, accounts pay- 
able and accounts receivable. Tin* 4»i|iii|»nioiii: four Burroughs F-300 Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines. The result*: John J. Smith, President, says "These 
machines made possible such savings in our operations that they paid for them- 
selves within the first year of use. Furthermore we could never make our closing 



dates without them. 




Spnrton Corporation w one of* many manufacturing 
concerns helped to peak efficiency bv Rurroughn 
data processing equipment. For details, action — 
and results— call our nearby branch today. Or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32. Mich. 




NEW OfMESSiOpfS I in electronics and datu prvctt*ing Mffraif '* 




.only Executone 
combines 



BOTH! 



IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 



• Kor the first time in any intercom 
-W* rn >ou ran an>i\er calls from aeross 
thv room and at the same time enjoy 
IHisitire ;i«uram<* that no one ran 
eavesdrop on conversation* in \our 
office, Exccutoiie's exclusive "CHIME* 
UATfc"^ signalling announces every 
rii 1 1 with chime and -i^iuil Kght- warn? 
I hut your circuit is open.* 

SAVE TIME -get more work done! 

Thanks to Exec u tone's "Re mote Kept] * 
employees can now answer calls* with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
coolly "t all backs" when phones are 

•U.S. Fmu No. 2.7+1.*** 



busy, fearing employees are located 
quicker. You jiive instructions. p*t in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
"privacy protection" at all limes. Work 
flows smoothly* Every hour becomes 
more productive! Exeeutom* ^mhi pays 
for il>elf in many ways. Ask for full 

details. .No obligation. 
■I 



COSH 



fxecufiwe 




INTERCOM 

SYSTEMS 



\ EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. M l 415 Lexington Ave*, New York 17, N. Y. \ ZZ 



W iliioul obligation, please send me 
full data on Exrcutone Intercom. 
I am particularly interested in: 

□ INTKK-OI ICK COMMl MCCnO.\ 

□ INTRA-PMNT CO\l\U MCATtON 

□ SW1TC It HOARD KtUEF 

□ locating rsMtamBL 



Name. 
Title.... 




Firm.. 



A-Mrr--.. 



Xity.. 



In Canada — .'Ml Ihirtrti tr-'., Tnranttf 



SOUND IDEAS 

continued 

Larch mont, N. Y. They also have 
a place at Nantucket, where they 
spend the summer. 

Besides keeping in frequent touch 
with his children and grandchildren 
( who receive more red-crayon notes 
than anyone else ) Mr. Motley main- 
tains close ties with his 90-year-old 
mother, who now lives in Fargo, 
N. D. When the loss of her eyesight 
four years ago made it impossible 
for her to continue to read his let- 
ters, ht i began sending her tape- 
recorded letters which she can play 
on the recorder. These facts, inci- 
dentally, did not come from Mr 
Motley, and he may be pretty ir- 
ritated at seeing them in print. 

He will also be distressed to have 
it made known that the honorar- 
iums for his speeches (he never 
charges a fee, but some organiza- 
tions insist on paying one? are al* 
ways turned over to charity, and 
that, they have, among other things, 
added a number of rooms to the 
New Rochelle Hospital in West- 
chester County. 

Mr. Motley is in superb health. 
He is a big man, six feet tall, but 
can still weigh in at 170 pounds. 

To keep up with his hectic sched- 
ule without wearing down his 
health, Mr, Motley paces himself 
carefully. He tries to get eight 
hours of Bleep every night — and on 
week-ends he recharges the batteries 
by sleeping until noon. He begins 
the day with a hearty breakfast — 
usually steak- and eats frequent 
small meals thereafter. Ulcer vic- 
tims will recognize where he picked 
up this habit. He averages about 
six meals a day, none of them 
large, except breakfast. 

He chain-smokes cigars. If you 
look closely behind the neatly fold- 
ed handkerchief in the breast pock- 
et of his coal, you'll find at least 
half a dozen Corona Queens at all 
times. They create a definite bulge 
in his otherwise impeccably tailored 
suit — but he'd feel naked without 
them. 

I n one corner of his office, which 
overlooks Madison Avenue and 40th 
Street from 13 stories elevation, 
there is a coffee table with a big 
ash tray. The ash tray bears this 
motto : 

"The time to make friends is be- 
fore you need them." 

Red Motley has been living by 
that rule for a long time. Judging 
from the results, it seems to be 
a pretty effective rule. 

— LOUIS CASSELS 
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The new world of 

HEATING 



PROFIT STORY 

continued from page 39 

local press and employe publication 
stressed the partnership between 
employes and stockholders. 

The public is being told that ex- 
cessive profit is the real cause of 
inflation. This passage, for example, 
appeared in an international union s 
newspaper while the steel strike was 
on: 

"Figures released by the govern- 
ment show that the record -high cost 
of living and record high steel prof- 
its are marching hand-in-hand." 

The best antidote for profit- 
causes-inflation nonsense is clear, 
forceful communication, such as this 
excerpt from Du Pont's May Times: 

"Of all the irresponsible pro- 
posals to halt inflation painlessly 
the most dangerous goes like this; 
'All you have to do to stop infla- 
tion is to make businessmen stop 
raising prices. You go on raising 
wages and providing new benefits t 
of course, but you don't have to 
raise prices. You simply pay for 
these things out of the fantastic 
profits these companies are mak- 
ing. . . 

"Under no circumstances are 
profits large enough to absorb wage 
increases for long. You can see why 
by looking at the figures for the past 
10 years. Wage increases granted in 
manufacturing since the 1947-49 
period now cost some $24 billion a 
year. Total profits last year were 
S9.5 billion after taxes, 

"Wage increases or other benefits 
can be paid in only two ways: 
either by increased efficiency 
(through industry's huge invest* 
ments in new methods, machines 
and processes which increase out- 
put j, or by raising prices when 
technology's advances cannot com- 
pensate for rising costs." 

Stress the profit- and~\oss aspect 

Remind employes and the public 
that our free enterprise system is a 
profit and loss system. Point out 
that those who provide the tools of 
production are risk-lakers who, in 
bad years, may get a low return or 
none at all on their investment 

[For more useful background on 
profits, sec 1 "Record Profits Hide 
Diminishing Returns'* — Nation's 
Business, September 1959. | 

You also should show how t-m 
ploye job security is directly related 
to a company's ability to use at 
least a portion of the profit avail- 
able during good years for improve- 
ment and expansion, and to provide 
;i means of maintaining a hiuh level 



Iron Fireman CUSTOM Mark II 
leads the way 

New method of oil firing developed by IRON FIREMAN 
eliminates smoke and soot . , , needs no chimney draft . . . 
cuts fuel costs drastically , ■ . removes the cause of 9 out of 
10 service calls . . . makes steadier heat. 



FOR HOMES. May be installed in 
what normally would be waste 
space— beneath the floor; in the 
attic; or suspended from the ceiling 
in the garage, utility room, or base- 
ment. Owners report fuel savings 
up to 1 gallon out of 3 — or more. 




IN THE ATTIC 




FOR BUSINESS. Many of these 
furnaces are installed in buildings 
such as garages, service stations, 
stores, warehouses and factories. 
Where local codes permit, the elimi- 
nation of a chimney results in sub- 
stantial saving in construction cosis. 




IRON 
FIREMAN 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
AIRCRAFT COMPONtNIS AND FQUlPMINT 
MISSILE AND AIRCRAFT GYROSCOPES 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 



I Fireman Mfg. Co, 

MiV> Wm lOfnh Si., OvrUml ] l t Ohio. 

(In Canada 80 Ward SuToronio) 

rir«>r «rm) frr* infotrnjiloiri mi lli* Ifon Fireman CUSTOM 
Murk II lioritdtilal Corn*!-?,. 
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EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 

FOR THE RIGHT MAN 

"I am looking for a man with the following 

qualifications: 
— He should have a high sense of responsibility, 
a strong desire to move ahead, a willingness to 
put out that extra effort which so often spells 
the difference between success and failure. 
— He should have his sights set on the future, 
and be able and willing lo consider the broader 
picture, 

- — He should be a self-starter, a doer. He should 
have a good deal of confidence in his own abil- 
ity to do a job, little confidence in 'George' do- 
ing it for him. 

— He should recognize the value of teamwork, 

should work well with others while retaining 

his measure of individuality. 

— He should believe in progress, 
"I am sure you have some, it not all, of these 
qualifications, and I urge you to put them to work 
to help improve and maintain sound business 
conditions in your city. Join and support your 
local Chamber of Commerce. You arc the riiiht 
man," 
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PROFIT STORY 

continued 

of compensation and job security 
during low-profit years. 

Such communication, especially 
if used before the emotional crises 
st> often generated during actual un- 
ion negotiations, can go a long way 
toward softening the impact of the 
"ability to pay" weapon. Note the 
persuasiveness of this excerpt from 
a 1958 editorial in Ford News: 

M The silence is deafening . . . 
Release of third -quarter financial 
statement (showing a loss) was fol- 
lowed by a loud silence from the 
critics . . . who usually hi Ik of in- 
dustry's 'exorbitant* profits . . . The 
point, conveniently ignored by its 
critics, is that our system ... is a 
profit and loss system. 

"It is important that we under- 
stand how this system works. As 
employes whose jobs depend on bow 
well the company does, we are nat- 
urally concerned that Ford has lost 
more than $16 million so far thin 
year . . . Faced with these losses, 
how could Ford offer increased 
wages? 

"The answer is Ford was able to 
provide its employes economic prog- 
ress at this time because of profits 
earned in the past— and because of 
confidence in the future . ** 

Explain depreciation 

Employes and the public do not 
clearly understand that many com- 
panies must set aside a large chunk 
of profit to make up for inadequate 
d e p r ec ia t i on a J i o w; in ce s. 

You can get this story across if 
you use nontechnical language to 
show how inflation has made de- 
preciation allowances inadequate to 
replace worn-out plant and equip- 
ment. 

The Worthington Corporation 
dramatized this story with an actual 
example in its Management News- 
letter: 

"How much profit is required to 
allow Worthing ton to be in step 
with today's exacting needs? Per- 
haps we can best answer that ques- 
tion by citing the example of a 
recent appropriation for a Harrison 
Division machine tool purchase. 

"In 1936, we bought a turret lathe 
for $7,400. Federal tax laws per- 
mitted the company to lay aside 
the original cost as depreciation, at 
the rate of so much a year for the 
life of the machine. 

'In 1959, when the lathe became 
obsolete, the company had the 
$7,400 depreciation reserve to use 
in buying a replacement. In addi- 
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Hon, the machine had a resale value 
of $1,000. 

"But the replacement cost was 
$32,000 for a lathe that would per- 
form merely the same function as 
the old model A new one, with at- 
tachments to keep pace with tech- 
nological advancements, cost $52,- 
000. Thus, the company had only 
$8 t 400 to do a $52,000 job. The dif- 
ference of $43,600 had to come out 
of profits/ 1 

Show fallacy of "pretax profit" 

Those who insist profits are ex- 
cessive often cite only pretax earn- 
ings, without mention of the tax 
bite which occurs hefore dividends 
are paid or profits reinvested. 

t his deception usually fools no- 
body if the company has provided 
a clear, realistic picture of taxes as 
an unavoidable cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

Owens-Coming Fiberglas put 
taxes and profit in proper perspec- 
tive with a pointed message in a 
"progress report*' to employes: 

"Fiberglas pays more in taxes 
than it gains in net profits. . . . In 
1957, Fiberglas paid $2,803,000 
more in taxes than it made in net 
profit after taxes. The company 's 
tax bill was $11,811,000 while its 
net income for thv year totaled 
$9,008,000. , . . The Fiberglas tax 
bill averaged $L22G per employe" 

Use a variety of channels 

Telling the profit story is not a 
one-shot effort, to be thought about 
only when the annual report is is- 
sued. You should discuss it fre- 
quently, and through a variety of 
channels. 

An annual press release, studded 
with dollar figures, does not consti- 
tute effective communication on 
profit. Here, for example, is a com 
munication plan adopted by a large, 
multipoint company: 

L Periodic features in employe 
publications, stressing the size and 
function of company profit; rewrit- 
ing applicable features for possible 
use in local newspapers. 

2. Encouragement of line super- 
visors to talk to employes about 
company profit; providing super- 
visors, through periodic manage- 
ment bulletins, with understandable 
background data on the role of 
profit in a free economy, and with 
Qp-to-date data on company profit. 

3. Institutional type advertise- 
ments in key plant-city newspapers, 
designed to interpret the commu- 
nity -as-a- whole stake in the con- 
tinued profitable operation of the 
company, 

4. A special employe information 



He/p your salesmen pick the right target 

mm 




With DODGE REPORTS, 
salesmen can aim their efforts 
at "in- the -market" prospects! 



If you sell to the new construction mar- 
ket, your salesmen can make more of 
their shots count. Armed with DODGE 
REPORTS, they can set their sights far 
more often on the best kind of sales tar- 
get - prospects currently in the market 
for your kind of product or service. Sales 
action can prove more productive, too, 
because your salesmen's calls may be 
timed to coincide with each prospect's 
need for specifying, bidding, and buying 
information. 



DODGE REPORTS are individual 
project reports. Each one tells what's 
being built, and where, whom to see, and 
covers a specific stage of planning or bid- 
ding. This timely information is mailed 
daily — directly to you, your salesmen or 
agents. You specify the areas and types 
of construction. For each job, DODGE 
REPORTS provide, in advance, all the 
facts your salesmen need — to head 
straight for available business. 



WMTE FOR FREE BOOK 



F. W. D*4|f CvrparaTivn, Ceaitrucliea Ntwi Diviiie* 
)1« WfiMOih Slrttt. H«w Y*rk 1| r M Y, ( 0<(>t HI 50 
Send me the book "Dodge Report* - How 
to Uvr Them Effectively," and Let me w?e 
wine typical Dodge Report*. I «m inter* 
eited in the general market* checked bvlow. 
G Mont* Centtrurflon □ General Building 
Q Engineering Project* (Heavy Centfrucllonl 
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Dodge Reports 

For Timed Selling 
to the Construction Industry 
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PROFIT STORY 

continued 

package for use when Iho annual 
financial report is released, These 
materials include posters, letters to 
employes and a special printed re- 
port for use in the employe publica- 
tion. 

5. Inclusion of the profit story in 
speeches by company executives to 
community groups. 

Check your impact 

Many companies tell their profit 
story from year to year, but never 
try to evaluate whether they are 
truly communicating with their em* 
ployes or the public. 

Measure the impact of your profit 
story periodically, even though 
measurement techniques are still far 
from accurate. Some companies 
have used simple readership sur- 
veys. Others have conducted depth 
interviews with a cross section of 
the intended audience. 

A be fore-and -after survey is a 
low-cost, reasonably effective meth- 
od. The Lamp Division of the < tag 
eral Electric Company conducted 
such a survey a few years ago. 

The manager of each of several 
plants asked a 10 per cent repre- 
sentative sample of employes: 

Of each dollar General Elec- 
tric took in this year, what is your 
guess as to how much the company 
made as profit after costs and taxes? 

"2. Were profits higher or lower 
than last year?" 

These questions were asked be- 
fore an internal communication 
campaign was released, but after 
local press reports that the company 
profit of six cents on each sales dol- 
lar was lower than the year before. 

Six weeks to three months after 
the internal communication pro- 
gram, featuring posters, letters, 
plant publications and messages 
from foremen, the same employes 
(and an additional 10 per cent for 
control purposes i , were asked the 
same questioas. The results: 

> Average "before 11 estimate of the 
size of profit on each sales dollar 
was 22 cents; average "after" esti- 
mate was nine cents. 

► 52 per cent in "before" test said 
profit was higher than preceding 
year; this dropped to 14 per cent in 
the second survey, c. J. nnvcit 

REPRINTS of "Flow to Tell Your 
Profit. Story" may bp obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 post- 
fxiid from Nation's Business, 16 15 
H St. N. W.. Washington 6\ D. C. 
Please enclose remittance. 
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NATION'S business-may 1900 



Q. 



Why is 




Western Electric working on 

"Project Mercury"— the astronaut in orbit program? 

A.. A vital element of Project Mercury will be the 18-station 
global communications, telemetry and tracking network which will 
maintain contact with the astronaut. Because this is basically a 
communications problem, Western Electric was selected by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration to lead the 
industrial team which is building this network. With management 
and technical talents proven on other defense communication 
projects, Western Electric was a logical choice for this assignment 



Western Electric 




MANUFACTURING AND mm* 



or tmi em muM 



HIGH ROAD 

TO CONTROL 



Federal highway 240 continues to make 
history. 

Along this main link hetw<*en Washington. 
D. C. ? and the West, General Braddock 
marched to his defeat at Ft. Duquesne. 

Along it the pioneer wagon trains began thpir 
journey into the wilderness. 

Gen. Lew Wallace went this way as he 
hurried to the Monocacy River to intercept 
Gen. Jubal Early's attempt to invade Wash 
ington. 

Now this historic road appears in rebuttal 
to the proposition that federal control does not 
necessarily follow federal aid. 

Route 240 is a part of the 41,000 mile inter 
state highway system for which the federal 
government pays 90 per cent of the cost. Al- 
though ('on gross empowered the Department 
of Commerce to set standards for these roads, 
an unaccustomed degree of state participation 
has been permitted. The Department's Bureau 



of Public Roads called in the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials to set re- 
strictions for traffic lanes, intersections, curves 
and grades. 

Property owners, city officials and business- 
men proposed that the road cross a thinly 
settled part of Washington. Here it would meet 
a local need by providing a new link with a 
populous and growing suburb. 

This route, says the federal government, is 
not "as direct as practicable" Il prefers a 
route that will cut through a section thick with 
embassies, shrines, and schools. 

This route is undoubtedly direct. It is prac- 
tical only because the government says it is and 
can enforce its opinion by withholding money. 

Those who come to Washington to urge fed- 
eral money for schools or other local projects 
without fear of federal control had best avoid 
Route 240. 

It will shake their assurance. 
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For many people, 

here's the successor to the station wagon! 



Many families— and businesses— are finding the International 
TYavelalJ* a better investment than a "wagon/* 

The Travelall carries 8 in style, without crowding — and with 
easier entry and exit, more head room and "spread" room. 

It can haul a truckload of merchandise without strain— has extra 
height and width for tall or bulky pieces, a low tailgate 
and flat floor for easier load handling. 

See your International Truck Dealer now. Find out more 
about the TVavelall and other International light-duty models. 
They're priced lower than you might think. 




Husky, hnndfiome Travelall has 

lively V-8 |>uwer, removable rear seata 
thai make extra CBIfQ room. There's 
ample ground i-learam-i* for nil mad 

use, an extra rurbside door for 
l Miijer convenience ami safety. 




INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 

WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE 

ini»rn*iK)nii Mumiti C«npir>>. Chte*t» * Mflfat Tiuchi * Crtatof fractal * Cwtstructton Equipmtnt • McCafmtckS f irm Eqwpmtnl ana Firmllt Tixtao 



KENT 





RUBBER 



ON TODAY'S SMARTEST 
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Exclusive Woodgrain Planks 



all the beauty of wood, none of the care! 

:1 




Thr fiver of tit is attraelivr reaction rtttm i% Km f tit* \\<'<\d grain*' Huhhrt flunks in White On k 
and Chestnut Can also he duplitnUd in Sal id Vinyl Flanks. Wall Base is Bei^e KenCi>vt r \ 



QUIET. . . AND MOST COMFORTABLE UNDERFOOT . . , 

because it's rubber. Economical to maintain, loo. Kentile Woodgrain 
Rubber Planks never need sanding, varnishing or refinishing . , . 
require just wipe-clean care, occasional waxings. Virtually 
wear-proof and dent-proof. Right for your business? 
See your Kentile Dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages. 



©MKjD, Kentile, Inc., 58 2nd Are,, Kr<M>U>ri 15, V Y. 



i ii k k s s \ k i:\ r ri i: vuhw van i -:\ iiitv 
B I SI NESS. Nor only IMher I'lanks or Tile, tint 
a onii|ilele choice ul*o in Svlid Vinyl for ufmuM 
luxury, Cerk for subtle elegance, eOMMUUCtl 
Atl'tutlt 'I tie, arul Vinyl .i%fv\tvt for Imv main* 
h 1 1. 1 urc i i Her „'<IU f4-«rs (0 i:hcMj*c frum! 



YOU PAY NO MORE FOR A KENTILE FLOOR 



